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Important Features Soon to Appear in 


mE SURVEY 


INCREASED LINEMPLOY- 
MENT AMONG THE 
“NIEAR OLD” WORKERS 


—by Dr, Ewan Clague 


The author, Commissioner of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, in this important 
article deals with workers who in age have 
reached the half century mark. An ever 
increasing number of these people, he 
feels, are still capable of a full day’s work 
with the prospect of continuance for a 
good many years more, but, nevertheless, 
are handicapped in finding new jobs if 
they lose the one they have. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING TO 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY ? 


Two additional articles in this important 
series: “Education for Family Life Today,” 
by Ernest G. Osborne, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and “The Marriage Problems of 
the Middle Aged’”—by Sidonie Matzner 
Gruenberg, an expert in extensive first- 
hand study in marriage counselling. 


CHILDREN IN JAIL 
—by Kathryn Close 


Kathryn Close, Staff Editor of The Survey, 
has just returned from the state of North 
Carolina and New Jersey where she has 
obtained first-hand information of the rel- 
atively advanced methods of dealing with 


child delinquency. This is a subject on 
which there has been the most widespread 
agitation in the past several years, but 
federal examinations indicate almost no 
improvement. Miss Close, in this timely 
feature, hopes to indicate how individual 
states, by special effort and attention, have 


improved local conditions. 


WHAT KIND OF PENSION 
AND RETIREMENT 


SYSTEM ? 
—by William Haber 


The author, professor of economics at the 
University of Michigan, makes a profes- 
sional sympathetic, and critical examina- 
tion of various current proposals for care 
of superannuated workers. These plans 
include the famous United Mine Workers 
system, the types now brought into the 
Steel Industry, the Ford Motor’s plan, and 
by no means least, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Social Security practice. 


MODERN PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 
—by Harold Taylor 


The president of Sarah Lawrence College 
expresses the unconventional view of our 
modern educational program, criticizing 
traditional methods and pleading for a re- 
lease of natural abilities in students and 


faculty to meet the changed demands of 
1950. 
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SERVICE THAT NEVER SLEEPS... . Whatever the need or the hour, the telephone 
is on the job—ready to take you where you want to go, quickly and dependably. Telephone 
service is one of the few services available twenty-four hours a day — weekdays, Sundays 


and holidays. Yet the cost is small—within reach of all... Bell Telephone System. 


Letters from Survey Readers 


Business Would Show More Consideration 


To tHe Eprror: The Story in your October 
issue, “A Problem of Age — Personal,” 
which tells of the curt dismissal of an 
elderly social worker by an agency to which 
she had given thirty-two years of service, is 
shocking in more than one way. I com- 
ment on it as a professional social worker 
in active service. 

First: Is this the way a social agency is 
allowed to handle its aging employees? 
Most business concerns would show more 
consideration, most laborers would have 
more protection. .. . 

Second: There is the matter of thousands 
of other people who need care in a home 
for the aged and cannot find it. If our 
indignation and concern go to the heart 
of the matter, we should realize that most 
of them need it just as much as Miss X— 
perhaps more. And Miss X’s colleagues say 
basically this: You as an individual in dis- 
tress have to unearth resources which we, 
organized social work, cannot find for you. 

Third: Can you believe that homes for 
the aged are run on such archaic principles 
as the one into which our colleague almost 
got? Should homes like this be operated 
in the U. S. in the year 1950, for anybody? 

Fourth: The responsibility for this state 
of affairs is on many shoulders, but here 


I want to examine our profession’s share. 
Hardly anybody has such firsthand knowl- 
edge of the misery, destitution, and loneli- 
ness of many old people as has the social 
worker in public assistance, in family agen- 
cies, medical social workers in hospitals, and 
public health nurses. The public expects 
them not only to go on with a familiar 
job, but to find new answers to new prob- 
lems. This problem of proper care for the 
aged has been neglected for years, though 
it is increasingly acute. We have an im- 
posing edifice of social work in this coun- 
try: federations of social agencies with their 
research departments; surveys, conferences, 
meetings, and professional organizations. 
We have family agencies and information 
centers. But by some subtle process be- 
ginning in the professional schools and go- 
ing on in their work, the consciences of 
social workers are dulled and, in the end, 
they do not even perceive when their work 
is ineffective or undone. In all too many 
cases the social agencies furnish stones in- 
stead of bread. Let us for once realize 
that lack of resources cannot be made up 
by any skills, processes, and techniques— 
not for our clients, not for Miss X., and 
not for you and me. —ANONYMOUS 
Akron, Ohio 


OK on Ching 


I have just read. your story about Cy 
Ching in the December issue of The Survey 
[by Beulah Amidon]. 

Let me congratulate you on your excel- 
lent and accurate presentation. Having sat 
with Ching as a member of the old 
Mediation Board as well as the War Labor 
Board, I can vouch for your truthful com- 
ments. He has no fixed formulas: but he 
does know how to get along with people; 
and somehow or other, everyone seems will- 
ing to spill plenty beans into his ear. . . 
San Francisco Roegtr D. LapHam 


Also “Impassioned Propaganda” 


The service I expected from The Survey 
was enlightenment on current problems. 
When I want partisan and impassioned 
propaganda in behalf of some political or 
social question I shall look for those or- 
gans which are frankly committed to cer- 
tain sides of those questions. The Survey 
pretends to be an informative, impartial 
organ. In the case of the Fitch article 
[on the CIO, by John Fitch, December]— 
and now I suspect in the case of other 


SO 


articles—it was partisan in the extreme. I 
might as well listen to Fulton Lewis as 
read it. Joun J. De Boer 
Professor of Education 

University of Illinois, Urbana 


Dissenting Opinion 

Your readers, known to be interested in 
social issues and social progress, would, I 
am sure, want to be informed about some 
things they were misinfornied about in the 
review of “The Show of Violence” in your 
Fali Book Section [November]. 

Your reviewer calls my book a “literary 
excursion into the psychodynamics of homi- 
cide.” Not only is this not so; Freud him- 
self—whom your reviewer both misunder- 
stands and exploits—has said that there is 
no pure psychodynamics of homicide. “The 
Show of Violence” is a study in social psy- 
chiatry. It shows that with regard to crime 
and delinquency, psychopathology can func- 
tion to its fullest extent only if integrated 
with sociology. 

“The Show of Violence” describes not 
“eight cases,” but only six. This error is 
particularly revealing since the reviewer 
makes it twice. . . . With regard to the 


reproach that “The Show of Violence” has | 
psychoanalytic gaps, one of the chief chap- | 
ters is the scientific study of a professional | 
gunman who, besides, many other crimes, | 
committed four murders. Must we forego | 
the scientific study of gangsters because) 
they don’t submit to the type of psycho- | 
analysis that your reviewer has in mind? | 
The longest chapter is about Robert Irwin, 
and is the only example of a murderer} 
psychoanalytically studied before his crime, | 
and the only such psychodynamic study of | 
a triple murderer. . 

The review completely . . . omits men- |} 
tion of the most important chapter —1/ 
which is the main point of the book—] 
which deals with the relationship of so: 
contemporary a phenomenon as mass mur-|/ 
der and the suffering of people due to anti- 
racial aggression to violence practiced b 
and on individuals. Nobody could guess{ 
from the review that the entire emphasis} 
of “The Show of Violence” is on the pre; 
vention of violence. 

. .. I would like to suggest to those ofif) 
your readers interested in the prevention 
of crime, to get “The Show of Violence’ 
out of a library and compare it with thig|/ 
review. They will learn then to what mis} 
information the public is currently exposed 
and what actually prevents the preventio 
of crime. FreDERIC WERTHAM, M.D 
Lafargue Clinic, New York City 


‘‘Purpose plus Objectivity!” 
I think it is the journal most clear 
looking for truth and freest from ‘loading}} 


them all more or less. . . . For years 
taught a unit on propaganda and had file) 
crammed full of illustrations of devices 
from The New York Times on—in eithelf 
direction. It was amazing the wealth af 
illustration I could find on what I calf| 
loading of one sort or another, both right) 
and left. Tho’ I used The Survey in coursef} : 
ever since 1925 every year, I never found! 
any illustration of ‘loading.’ I am very re i 
ligious and read the religious press all thj| 
time; very powerful for temperance ani | 
prohibition and take that press also; verd 
radical on labor unions and see both CI¢} 
and AFL publications; a pacifist and tale] 
that material; etc., as well as having ty 
look at the awful Luce publications an} 
such like, but there is purpose plus objed 
tivity in The Survey almost unique I’d sa} 
and I hope it lives and grows and wish 
could do more for it. 


Mrs. Frankie G. Mersat 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 


Among Ourselves 


Brotherhood Week, the annual atten- 
tion-calling directed to the American con- 
science by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, rolls around again this 
month, February 19-26. Human brother- 
hood, surmounting the dividing lines of 
religion, race, geographical origin, or eco- 
nomic station, will be the theme to which 
our thoughts will be directed. 


For the personal application of Brother- 
hood sentiments, The Survey would par- 
ticularly underscore its article by Francis 
J. Oppenheimer last month, “Tolerance Is 
Not Enough.” 


The problem of aged persons in the 
family—What to do about Grandpa (and 
Grandma)?—which Ollie A. Randall dis- 
cusses this month, Page 67, is a hard ques- 
tion also for the Congress of the United 
States. The House has passed a bill to 
increase social security benefits and broaden 
coverage; the Senate is wrestling with it. 
The number of recipients of public as- 
sistance of sixty-five years old or older has 
| increased since 1945 from slightly over 2,- 
| 000,000 to 2,700,000. 
| “Jt seems to me,” commented Senator 

Millikin (R. Col.) “that we are approach- 
ing the time when aid payments will equal 
what they were when we had a total of 
_ 8,000,000 unemployed.” 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, the Social Security 
» Commissioner, blamed this rapid increase 
| and expensive prospect on the fact that em- 
| ployers were “very reluctant to take on 
| workers in their middle forties.” The as- 
surance of retirement on federal old age 
insurance, he believed, would relieve much 
of their handicap. (Commissioner Altmeyer 
is the winner of the 1949 Survey Award.) 


Old-time readers of The Survey will 
recall with warmth and admiration the 
-name of Ernest Poole, and young readers 
who have no such vivid recollection may 
'be, nevertheless, beneficiaries of his ex- 
ceptionally fruitful life. 

Mr. Poole died January 10, two weeks 
short of 70 years old. As a tag of distinc- 
{ tion, he was the first to receive a Pulitzer 
|| Prize for a novel, “The Family” in 1918. 
| A much more popular work was “The 
Harbor,” one of the best pictures of New 
_ York life ever written, three years earlier. 
Mr. Poole had come to New York as a 
| young reporter inspired by Jacob A. Riis. 
| He made his home at the University 
Settlement, among the underprivileged of 
| the East Side, and one of his early exploits 
"was to expose the tubercular history of the 
| ghastly “Lung Block.” His understanding 
heart and eloquent pen made him a stal- 
wart crusader for social progress. One of 
the brighter ironies in the field of predic- 
tion was the vote of his classmates at 
Princeton, ’02, naming him “most useless.” 

The Survey and Mr. Poole worked 
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shoulder to shoulder on many projects for 
human welfare. He was an early mem- 
ber of Survey Associates, an occasional con- 
tributor to these pages. His departure 
means opportunity to youth who could 
aspire to his variety of “uselessness.” 

The Committee for Kentucky, 
sparkplug of recent progress in Kentucky’s 
health, educational, and governmental af- 
fairs, is going out of business on March 1 
(next month) with the bequest to the 
state of a 74-page “Blueprint for a Greater 
Kentucky.” 

The Survey last August presented a re- 
port of accomplishments, quoting exten- 


including subscription: Year $10. 


sively from the book soon afterwards pub- 
lished, “Kentucky On the March,” by the 
committee chairman, Harry W. Schacter of 
Louisville. Now without prolonging its 
existence or attempting exclusive leadership, 
the committee has wound up and turned 
over its work and momentum to its fel- 
low-Kentuckians as a whole. 

All the other states during the last few 
years have asked for the interim reports 
of the committee, as well as ten foreign 
countries from The Netherlands to New 
Zealand, with UNESCO added. The com- 
mittee’s work already has been a pattern 
for tangible results far from the state of 
origin. 
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“The Torch of Freedom” in Haiti. Sculpture by 
the young American, Jason Seley, a monumental 
decoration at the international exposition now 
in progress, celebrating the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the national capital, Port-au-Prince. 


™ SURVEY 


Why Social Progress 
Lags at the State Line! 


One Answer... 


| F ] WERE A CONSERVATIVE AND STRONGLY DISTURBED OVER 
the curtailment of states’ right in America, I know 
what I would do. I would work without pause for the 
‘eapportionment of seats in all the state legislatures. 
Being instead a liberal, concerned over such problems 
is housing and the care of the needy, I still can think 
%£ no better way to solve these questions on a local 
yasis than to make the forty-eight legislatures truly repre- 
entative of their people as they live today. 
This is one of those rare but crucial issues on which 
iberals and conservatives can unite with complete amity. 
_ Many legislatures in the United States now in 1950 are 
ratterned after a population which existed half a century 
go but which has long since vanished. The legislatures 
0 shaped, however, are still in control of our state govern- 
nents. America has moved to town, but its legislatures 
ave not. 
This contradiction lies at the root of the critical social 
roblems which confront the cities of the nation. It is 
rhy such questions as juvenile delinquency, civic corrup- 
on, artificially curtailed milk supplies, backward courts, 
ad streets choked with traffic often lack effective legal 
aswers. 

+ 


—Richard L. Neuberger, as many of the readers 
in The Survey have known already, served in 
Oregon’s House of Representatives before the 
war. He now is a member of the State Senate, 
where he represents the city of Portland. In 
1948 he polled more votes than any other legis- 
lative candidate in the history of the state. 
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Our Rotten-Borough Legislatures 


The farmers still run the State House, regardless of population shifts, 


and they think more of low budgets than of slum clearance or day nurseries. 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


It may be responsible, furthermore, for the dwindling 
away of states’ rights and the corresponding onrush of 
federal authority. 

During the past four or five decades, the United States 
has become preponderantly a nation of city dwellers. For 
better or for worse, people have migrated from the green 
countryside to the brick and concrete. When this century 
began, 61 percent of all Americans lived in rural areas. 
The percentage is down to 40 percent now and is drop- 
ping every year. 

But most of the legislatures of the forty-eight states are 
districted on the basis of the populations of 1900 or there- 
abouts, absolutely without regard to 1950. 

We were an agrarian nation when these legislative 
seats were last apportioned, that is, when the districts 
were laid out in conformance with population shifts up 
to that time. Today we are the world’s foremost indus- 
trial sovereignty, the birthplace of mass production and 
atomic power, yet we continue to be ruled by legislatures 
modeled after a civilization of pastures and fields. This 
becomes painfully clear after a look at the 1949 estimates 
of the U. S. Bureau of the Census upon which most of 
the figures given here are based. 

The legislature of Mississippi has not been reappor- 
tioned since 1892, Kentucky not since 1893, Illinois not 
since 1909. ‘Tennessee’s most recent reapportionment was, 
incredibly, in 1834. Connecticut ventured a redistricting 
80 years ago; nothing has been done in the interval. 
Obviously there is scant relationship between the Con- 
necticut population structure of 1870 and today. Yet the 
1870 census determines the seats in the present Nutmeg 
legislature! 


My own legislative status affords a specific example of 
exactly what this can mean. In the Oregon state senate 
I represent a Portland district. The city has soared 230 
percent in population since the last reapportionment—in 
1910—but in all these forty years it has not received a 
single additional senator. Our state constitution requires 
that the legislature be reapportioned every ten years. ‘his 
has been ignored for four decades. 

The Oregon constitution also-specifies that senatorial 
districts shall be equal in population. I represent 81,000 
people. A few desks away sits a senator from a realm of 
sagebrush and mountains, and he represents 7,200 people. 
‘That is the total population for his district. Any tume 
there is a roll-call, regardless of the proposal at issue, his 
vote can cancel mine The result, of course, is that each 
resident of this senator’s district in the backwoods has 
11 times the voice in the state senate of one of my con- 
stituents in Portland. 


Wv HAT IS THE OUTCOME IN TERMS OF PRACTICAL LEGIS- 
lation? 

Our state, as one example, has a rigid milk control law 
which discriminates heavily against urban consumers by 
forbidding grocers to sell grade “A” at low prices. Again, 
the legislature declined to take any positive steps toward 
slum clearance in the cities, but on the other hand, it 
created a potato commission with authority to levy an 
impost on every sack, regardless of boosting the price to 
consumers. Destitute children, again, fared far worse 


when it came to appropriations than did rural roads. 

And, to cite one more indignity, automobile license 
fees were doubled on lightweight passenger sedans, a city 
dweller’s type, at the same time that tolls went down 
for a 34,000-pound truck and trailer. 

I should like to emphasize that my colleague from the 
wide open spaces is no less conscientious or sincere than I. 
But he comes from a totally different realm. What does 
he know of tenements, of unbelievable traffic congestion, 
of abandoned children, of racial bigotry, of destitution in 
old age? His 7,200 constituents are scattered over a 
vast upland. The complexities of urban life to them are 
unfamiliar hearsay. Their ranches are across the hilltop, 
as a rule, from the next cluster of buildings and corrals, 
and elbow room is plentiful. 

This rural domination of our state legislatures is prac- 
tically universal. St. Louis, with 816,000 people, has the 
same number of seats in the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives as eighteen hinterland counties, with 158,000 
people. Hartford and Colebrook each has two members 
in the Connecticut House. The population of Hartford) 
is 166,000, that of Colebrook 547. Los Angeles and Sarj 
Francisco contain virtually half of California’s residents} 
but qualify for a mere 5 percent of the senate desks aij 
Sacramento. Baltimore has 48 percent of Maryland’s 
people, yet only 29 percent of the state’s legislators. 

The Minnesota constitution, like that of Oregon, re: 
quires legislative zones of substantially equal population 
yet some of its House districts have 7,500 people, other; 
65,000. The constitution is honored strictly in the breac 


From the countryside of wide grain fields and open hillsides, 
with elbow room and a chance for everyone to put foot to earth... 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


| . . . the population has migrated, decade after decade, to the busy 


Wide World 


cities and discovered new problems and needs unknown on the farm 


| As in so many other states, Minnesota’s urban areas re- 
| ceive the shortest shrift. Ramsey and Hennepin coun- 
| ties—the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis—would be 

legally and mathematically entitled to at least five addi- 

tional state senators and ten more representatives. De- 
| spite complete justification on the basis of population, the 
two large cities seem unlikely to attain their quota. 

Ohio presents a similar thwarting of democratic prac- 
tice. Seventy agrarian counties, with barely a third of 
_ the state’s inhabitants, control the legislature. This means 
} rural domination of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, and 
} Youngstown. 


i= DELAYS HARASS THE URBAN FAMILY. Ir TAKES 
three times as long as it should to get from home to office 
or marketplace. Approximately 50 percent of America’s 
total auto mileage is traveled inside city limits. Yet our 
legislatures have allocated a pitiful 8 percent of gasoline 
_ tax revenues to the maintenance of city streets and bridges. 
“A sop to our rural legislators” is the Cleveland Plain 
| Dealer’s term for this inequity. 

| And Richard L. Maher of the Cleveland Press has 
} pointed out that, although the bulk of Ohio’s cigarette 
| tax money is collected in metropolitan areas, the legisla- 
ture has carefully seen to it that “not one urban school 
4 district can qualify for these funds, although some were 
jon the verge of closing their schools.” As Mr. Maher 
} puts it, “the cornstalk brigade” represents only about 32 
} percent of Ohio’s people, but it holds the legislature in 
| a tight clutch and prevents the social benefits sought by 
f the majority of citizens who live in the cities. In Oregon 
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and California this minority rule is exercised by “the sage- 
brush platoon,” which speaks for an even smaller seg- 
ment of the voters. 


D OES THIS NOT OFFER A KEY TO EXPLAIN THE DOWNFALL OF 
states’ rights? 

Residents of the cities, unable to solve their problems 
at the state capital because of stubborn backwoods legis- 
latures, have turned increasingly to Washington. 

It may be no accident that the metropolitan areas of 
the nation have been political citadels for the Fair Deal, 
and before that the New Deal. And while a rotten- 
borough system could prevent the majority from prevail- 
ing in the state legislature, this has not been true when 
the presidency was at stake. With the rejection of hous- 
ing legislation, old age protection, and forest conservation 
measures at the state capital, urban voters shifted their 
gaze to the District of Columbia. State’s rights and state 
importance diminished correspondingly, and the power of 
the federal government expanded. 

It is a valid conjecture whether the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal would have been demanded on so vast a scale 
if our forty-eight state legislatures had been actually 
representative of the people. 

Some enlightened conservatives are beginning to under- 
stand this. One of them is a 52-year-old Republican, Wil- 
liam F. Devin, mayor of Seattle. He recently told the an- 
nual meeting of the National Municipal League: 

“If I should inform you that in one state 59 percent of 
the people produced 75 percent of the state’s income and 
paid 90 percent of all the taxes in the state but had only 
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Rotten-Borough Legislatures 


a 25 percent voice in the government of the state, you 
probably would reply, “That’s impossible under our con- 
stitution!’ Yet taking the forty-eight legislatyres as a 
whole, that is what is happening.” . 

“True home rule in America,” in Devin’s opinion, 1s 
impossible so long as these conditions exist. 

He has emphasized the fact that the Washington state 
legislature would not even report out of committee bills 
to allow slum clearance and municipal parking lots in 
Seattle. Balked in the domed capitol building forty-five 
miles from home, it is natural for people to turn for 
succor to that larger capitol dome, 3,000 miles away on 
the other side of the continent. 

_ Charles A. Sprague, ex-Republican governor of Oregon, 

who believes the legislature of his state must be reappor- 
tioned, has warned: “A state cannot retain its rights if 
the government of that state is poorly constructed to ful- 
fill its responsibilities.” 

The lack of balance in the federal government, with 
Nevada and New York receiving equal strength in the 
U. S. Senate, is trivial compared with the disproportion 
in many state legislatures. New York has 127 times the 
population of Nevada. But in the state senate of Calli- 
fornia, the vote of a rancher or trapper in remote Alpine 
County (pop. 323) has 351 times the numerical strength 
of a resident of Los Angeles County—whether banker, 
bus driver, or bathing beauty. 

Furthermore, the national House of Representatives 
faithfully reflects the census. Under a formula prepared 
during the Hoover administration, federal reapportion- 
ment is automatic. The President is to receive the census 
results by December 1, 1950. Then he must advise the 
clerk of the House as to the number of seats allowed 
each state. If the House fails to ratify, the President’s 
allocation goes into effect anyway. This is to prevent 
filibuster or sabotage on the part of the states which de- 
cline in congressional strength. 

Many legislatures, however, are unbalanced not only 
in the Senate but also in the House of Representatives. 
Portland, for example, with 36 percent of Oregon’s popu- 
lation, has a mere 22 percent of the votes in the House 
and 21 percent in the Senate. Cook County, Illinois, 
where more than half the population of the state resides, 
sends only 37 percent of the membership to each branch 
of the legislature. Similar inequalities are duplicated in 
dozens of states. 


Ge. THE FEDERAL SYSTEM, STATE REAPPORTIONMENTS 
are not automatic. Men in possession of power are ex- 
pected to abandon this authority when census changes 
occur. In nearly every state, the legislature is the judge 
of its own status. This was a fatal blunder written into 
the state constitutions. Rural politicians, entrenched, will 
not vote away their power merely because people have mi- 
grated to the cities. Louis C. Dorweiler, Jr., of the Min- 
nesota Institute of Governmental Research, thus sums up 
the denial of seats to St. Paul and Minneapolis: 

“The Minnesota legislature is not prone to redistribute 
itself. Self-preservation is a major watchword.  In- 
dividual legislators cannot overlook the fact that reappor- 
tionment may adversely affect their own interests.” 

America’s rotten-borough state legislatures, with a 
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minority of voters in rampant control, stem from di- 
vergent sources. 


Some state constitutions exalt political units rather than | 
In California the county is king. No county, | 


people. 


shall have more than one state senator. A county whose 


inhabitants would not occupy all the rooms in the Bilt-| 


more Hotel, has equality with Los Angeles. 
Missouri’s constitution guarantees at least one member 


of the House of Representatives to each of its 114 coun- 
ties, and then fixes total House personnel at 154. The 
78 most sparsely populated counties, with 27 percent of 


the 154 seats on a population basis. 


| HESE CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS ORIGINATED IN AN} 
exaggerated notion of the importance of counties.|f 
Counties are accorded the same standing as a sovereign} 


state of the Union, yet counties cannot pass laws. No one 


speaks of the United Counties of Virginia. And counties,} | 
significant in the era of the paint pony, and the birchbarky 


canoe, have dwindled in function as transportation speed 
has passed the mile-a-minute rate. | 
Most ironic of all, however, many states have constitu- 


tions which provide specifically for a legislature based onl 


population, and these constitutions have been completel 
ignored. 


the population, have 78 seats under this arrangement. |) 
But St. Louis, where 21 percent of the state's citizens live, |p 
gets only 18 seats. In fact, none of Missouri's three largest |fp 
counties could possibly be fairly represented through the |i} 


present system—they would be entitled to at least 50 of | 


As the movement toward the cities has accelerated 
rural legislators have combined as in a plot to keep con 
stitutional reapportionment provisions from being en 
forced, and the courts have aided in this. In exaspera 
tion one asks whether this is because the judges are re4 


liant on the legislature for their rate of pay and conditions} 


of temure. A special panel of circuit judges in Oregon re} 
fused to compel obedience to the reapportionment clau ‘ 


because “this is a political rather than a judicial question, if! 


thus giving legal sanctity to defiance of the state’s basi¢ 
charter. . 

Kentucky’s constitution specifies that the state legisla 
ture shall be chosen according to population. Althoug 
the Kentucky supreme court declined to compel compli 
ance with this mandate as early as 1907, the tribunal di 
utter a stinging rebuke in Ragland v. Anderson: 

“To say that a man in Spencer County shall have seve 
times as much influence in the legislature as a man i 
Butler or Edmonson County is to say that six men out 
every seven in those counties are not represented at all. 


The unfair make-up of legislatures also often resultifif 


in partisan stalemates, contributing further to state i 
action and lassitude on fundamental problems. The gov 
ernor, for example, is elected by the state at large. HI) 
represents a majority. But the legislature is districted s 
that a minority of the voters can choose an overwhelmin 
majority of the senators and representatives. 

Missouri recently chose a Democratic governor, bu 


elected a legislature 63 percent Republican. Colorado} . 


Democratic governor must try to get his program throug! 
a legislature with 72 percent of the members in the riv: 
party. 
What is the solution? Must state government cor 
tinue to reflect the will of a small minority of the people. 
| 


Is federal encroachment the only answer? Can our legis- 
latures be brought into conformance with their states’ 
populations in 1950 and not as they were many decades 
ago? 

Many farmers are sincere in their resistance to legisla- 
tive redistricting. In them lurks the old Jeffersonian fear 
of the metropolis, the fortress-like hulk of buildings and 
sinister passageways. These people of orchard and field 
actually feel that they are protecting the city from its own 
worst self. 

Yet, curiously enough, the men who mistrust the city 
politically are quick to hurry to its bosom for everything 
else. I know a cattle rancher who believes reapportion- 
ment would be a catastrophe for our state. He thinks the 
city would have too much political power at the capital. 
He sells his beef in the city; he does his not inconsiderable 
banking in the city; when one of his daughters is to have 
a baby, she consults a city obstetrician. 

In time, this man may come to regard the inhabitant 
of the city as pretty much the same sort of creature as 


himself. Why, then, should reapportionment raise such 
blood pressures in the countryside? 


The chasm between farm and city interests is of course 
jexaggerated. True, there are contrasts in emphasis. Yet, 
in nine instances out of ten, the law which is good for 


\the truck driver is good for the orchardist as well. May I 
ibe pardoned a personal example in proof? 


As I write these words, the Oregon State Grange, 


largest agricultural organization in our rural state, pub- 
lishes its “box score” on the recent legislative session. Al- 


though I represent the state’s only large city, I led the 
yGrange’s list with eleven “favorable” votes and one re- 
garded as “unfavorable.” 
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Oregon State Highway Commission 


Is The state capital, Salem, Oregon 
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Ironically, at the bottom of the Grange compilation, 
with only three “favorable” votes each, was a trio of sena- 
tors from agricultural areas. Such episodes as this at least 
ought to help convince the dwellers in the hinterland that 
legislative reapportionment will not adversely affect their 
welfare. 


M EANWHILE, POSSIBLE RELEASE FROM THE DILEMMA MIGHT 
be found in the United States Supreme Court. Ex-Gover- 
nor Henry S. Caulfield of Missouri cites the famous 14th 
Amendment: 

“No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any state deprive any person of 
lite, liberty or property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

This is stern language. Noticed by the nation’s highest 
judicial body, it might result in a verdict of unconstitu- 
tionality against acts ef a state legislature in which one 
citizen had 351 times the voting strength of a fellow 
citizen in another section of the state. 

But a more likely solution is at the ballot box. 

A state constitution, made unworkable by changing 
conditions, can be amended by vote of the people—at 
least in most instances, although some states have amend- 
ing clauses so complex that they are virtually inoperable. 
Illinois and Michigan have attempted constitutional con- 
ventions to revise archaic state constitutions but have 
failed—as a matter of practical politics. 

Yet, this is the surest escape from the vise of minority 
rule. Constitutions which have been defied as in Oregon 
and Minnesota, can be enforced through initiative meas- 
ures giving an individual citizen the right to petition 
against any legislature not in conformance with the state 
constitution. 

Such an initiative new is in preparation in. Oregon. 
Signatures are being sought on street corners and from 
house to house. It is sponsored by the AFL, the CIO, 
the Young Democrats, and those chapters of the Young 
Republicans which are located in the state’s larger cities. 
Sufficient signers are expected within a few months to 
place the proposal on the ballot next November. Its fate 
will be watched all the way across the country, for the 
problem is national rather than local. 

Minority domination beneath the domes of most of the 
state capitols is the product of an inexorable trend in 
American life. When George Washington was President, 
5 percent of the people resided in cities. Today the per- 
centage is 60 and still growing. World War I brought 
millions to the metropolis to work in industrial plants. 
Few have gone back. And mechanization on the farm 
has made it possible to grow the national food supply 
with fewer people by far than ever before. 

Habits change, population patterns change, machinery 
changes, new techniques are evolved in hospitals, fac- 
tories and homes. Only legislative districts seem im- 
mutable. Long after the inhabitants have moved away, 
deserted expanses of sage and pine and empty farm 
houses still enjoy equal representation in the legislature, 
as much as before, and more than the thousands of city 
dwellers. In fact, however, all things change, and the 
census picture of redistributed populations is a warning 
to legislative immovables. 
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Public vs. Private! 


Who's To Pay For Social Work? 


Are the voluntary welfare agencies to be forced out of business, or is | 
government’s part to be limited? Here are calm thoughts on a tough issue. } 


LEONARD W. MAYO 


OHN DEWEY IS CREDITED WITH THE OBSERVATION THAT 
man rarely thinks until he is facing disaster. We are 

not facing actual disaster in financing health and wel- 
fare services, but nevertheless it is time to start thinking. 

In its recent publication, “Keep Faith with the Con- 
tributor,” the National Information Bureau reports that 
this country’s investment in philanthropic and religious 
institutions is between twelve and fifteen billion dollars 
and that two to three billion more are given annually to 
voluntary philanthropy. A few weeks ago the John Price 
Jones Corporation announced that contributions to or- 
ganized social work in the first six months of 1949 
amounted to $38,688,451, as compared with $51,893,502 
in the same period last year—a very substantial drop. At 
the same time, however, gifts to health rose from $17,- 
668,928 last year to $22,968,277 for the first half of 1949. 
Foreign relief and domestic education also showed in- 
creases of six and three million dollars respectively. 

Early and unofficial returns from 400 community chest 
drives this fall indicate that although the goals averaged 
8 percent higher than last year, only 1.5 percent more was 
raised on the average by each chest and the amounts 
actually raised averaged 5 percent below the goals set. 

It is well to recognize fully the tremendous strides 
made during the last two decades by both voluntary and 
governmental social and health agencies in the extension 
of services and the development of their respective pro- 
grams. Judged on the sheer basis of comparison between 
1929 and 1949 the progress in some directions is almost 
phenomenal. Judged, however, by the cold facts of need, 
in the light of our tremendous national resources and our 
individual prosperity, we really cannot boast much. 


Ra APPLIES PARTICULARLY TO GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS IN 
health and welfare. The years previous to 1932 are pretty 
barren of large scale progressive and continuous measures 
dedicated to the public health and welfare. Hence when 
we dropped into the depression of the 1930’s we had no 
basis for an emergency superstructure; we had to build 
the foundation while the house was going up. 
Sa 


—By the former dean of the School of Applied 
Social Sciences at Western Reserve University 
who, last fall, became general director of the 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Children. 
In 1948, Mr. Mayo was president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 
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The developments of the last fifteen years in the gen 
eral public assistance, unemployment insurance, old age} 
and survivors insurance, child welfare, and public health} 
programs alone have represented great progress. The esj} 
tablishment of the insurance principle with the citizer|f} 
and the government as partners in this field is a trejj} 
mendous forward step. i | 

It is completely wrong, however, to refer to such pro 
grams as these as “Social Security.” Properly administereq 
they are “Social Incentives” to greater productivity, inj} 
dependence, and personal dignity. 1 am one of the many 
who resent the implication from whatever source it come} 
that the American people want “security at any price./ 
That just isn’t true. 


We 
af 


| AS THEY ARE, THESE FIGURES QUOTED SUGGESH}} 
certain trends, or at least tendencies, which should 4 
examined in the light of other factors. Obviously, 
have a tremendous financial investment in health an#j: 
welfare services, and in the institutions and agencie}: 
which administer them. While the total amount conf 
tributed annually to “voluntary philanthropy” is imprei} 
sive from some points of view, the figures do not ta Vi 
on full significance until they are broken down suf 
ficiently to indicate how they are distributed in relatio| ke 
to actual needs. For example, the totals suggest that tH i 
amount of funds contributed to health increased, whi 
voluntary funds going directly to social work as sift 
decreased in the first six months of 1949 in comparisd tn 
with the previous year. This does not necessarily meal} 
that less money should be devoted to health and more | 
activities strictly defined as social work, but it does rail 
several questions: How are priorities determined? |: 
the allocation a mere matter of chance or of “fashion 
in giving? Is the availability of large sums for publi | 
health purposes more effective as a program determina 
than the carefully estimated and specific needs of a give 
locality or region? One thing is certain—to carry prese) 
responsibilities, provide for more adequate distributic|}. 
of available funds, better coverage of known needs, arflfy, 
to press forward in prevention and research, will ccf by 
substantially more than we are now spending. We 
Just what the total bill should be no one knows, a1 ] 
indeed the total of what we are spending at present fiif ‘' 
voluntary and governmental services is almost impossil My 
to ascertain accurately. | 
A few recent figures, however, will indicate the treqe 
in public welfare spending. In 1945, public assistan} hy 
: 


1 
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grants to the states (exclusive of salaries and expenses) 
amounted to $409,800,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, the comparable figure is $1,058,000,000. In 1945, 
the federal grants to the states for child welfare services 
under Part III, Title 5 of the Social Security Act totaled 
$1,500,000; for fiscal 1950, the appropriation is $3,500,000. 
For maternal and child health services under Part I, Title 
> in 1945, the sum was $5,800,000; this year, $11,000,000; 
for crippled children, $3,800,000 in 1945, as compared with 
$7,500,000 this year. In all such comparisons the fact 
not to be overlooked is that fifteen years ago we were 
falling so far short of meeting obvious and urgent needs 
that today’s figures represent only a part of what the 
eventual program should be. The writer joins with many 
others who view with pride rather than alarm the partner- 
ship of government and voluntary agencies in joint efforts 
for human welfare. On the other hand, no one can 
question the fact that there is need for a more compre- 
hensive and precise accounting of all health and welfare 
; expenditures, local, state and national, voluntary and 
Seas The main problem in today’s situation, 
: however, does not lie here. It lies rather in the atti- 
tude of the average citizen toward the purposes and 
operation of social and health work, and in the philosophy 


»and techniques of professional and volunteer leaders 
»in these fields. In the final analysis, the attitude of the 
! citizen, and the statesmanship of the health and social 


work professions will determine the price to be paid for 
| the conservation of human resources. : 

As the situation now stands, the individual citizen is 
too confused to be fully effective. He wants well ad- 
justed children, healthy adults, and happy families, but 
he is not sure that present services, agency structure, and 
| community organization will provide them. He is not 
clear as to what constitutes sound public policy in these 
-matters. He has been told that the extension of health 
_and welfare services will threaten individual freedom, a 
; concept which has been encouraged, incidentally, by well 
_ planned propaganda on the so-called “Welfare State.” He 
| is caught between his desire to keep community chest 
| goals and tax rates down, and the quality of social and 
health work up; between his general conviction concern- 
jing federated financing, and his concern lest it lead to 
| greater expenditures; between the philosophy that govern- 
ment has responsibility for the public welfare, and his con- 
;cern lest the expression of it lead to further controls. 
| Above all, he is concerned about costs. He wants to 
know “where it is all going to end,” how far agencies 
intend to develop their programs and whether we should 
be serving a relatively few people well, or more people less 
expertly. 
| In a few communities these conflicts are so acute and 
|the power structure is such that control has been seized 
‘either by a group of “big contributors” or a bloc of in- 
fluential social and health agencies. Either situation is 
| bad, for it makes little difference in the long run what 
| group has the whiphand; when the whip is in any one 
|hand for long, corruption is almost inevitable. 


at 


| BD cose OF US IN PROFESSIONAL RANKS ARE NOT FREE FROM 
| our own confusions and conflicts nor from strategic errors. 
| We are not yet sufficiently clear as to the role of voluntary 
and governmental agencies. We are unsure as to the 
place of sectarian agencies and federations, and some are 
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not convinced that federated financing is the best method 
of providing the sinews of war for private social and 
health work. In encouraging or even winking at the 
present multiplicity of unrelated financial drives, we also 
bear some of the onus for the difficulties they create. 
While it is understandable that professional groups are 
not of one mind on such matters, it makes it difficult, 
nevertheless, for us to be as effective as we might other- 
wise be in helping the citizen to emerge from his fog of 
confusion. 

Perhaps the first step in raising more funds for health 
and social work and distributing them more skillfully is 
to realize that the problem can be solved only by the 
joint effort of professional groups and representatives of 
the public. Certainly an early step must be to set about 
the long task of resolving conflicts that stand in the way 
of a vigorous united approach to the whole issue of 
financing. 

One of these, the public-private or governmental-volun- 
tary conflict, furnishes a perfect alibi for those who re- 
sent taxes for public welfare and who are reluctant at 
the same time to support voluntary agencies. There are 
those in the professional ranks who oppose the extension 
of the public services, and some adherents of the public 
programs are lukewarm toward voluntary health and 
social work. 


AL THIS IS RATHER UNDER THE SURFACE IN PROFESSIONAL 


groups, but not among the general public. Here it is 


a sharp issue, with a preponderance purporting to believe 
strongly in voluntary services but all too often saying it 
very quietly when it comes to putting dollars on the line. 

The main responsibility in clarifying this issue lies at 
the door of the professional health and social workers 
and the board members of public and private agencies. 
We must tighten our ranks and present a united front 
on a platform of real public and private partnership to 
which we have been giving lip service for so many years. 
In every locality where voluntary agencies hold up the 
hands of the governmental agencies and where the lat- 
ter use and lean upon strong voluntary agencies, the 
whole community is conscious of a rounded program dedi- 
cated to the public in which each group of agencies sup- 
plements and complements the other. 

It would be naive to assume that this problem is ex- 
clusively or even primarily economic. It has to do with 
priorities and values, and such questions are always philo- 
sophical in nature. Experience shows that when our peo- 
ple want anything that is important to them they eventu- 
ally get it. Apparently health and welfare services do not 
as yet have high priority, for many community chests re- 
main at a merely respectable level year after year instead 
of reaching heights of real distinction; and scores of legis- 
lative bills calling for funds to meet demonstrated needs 
languish in committee, or are killed on the legislative 
floor. 

The record shows, further, that we do not give any- 
thing like 15 percent of our incomes to these causes and 
that approximately 80 percent of all federal expenditures 
go to paying for past wars and maintaining the national 
defense. 

It is clear that, if we are to do a better job, our whole 
approach to the financing of social and health work must 
be recast in a new mold. Too many people think of 
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health and welfare as “charity,” rather than as necessity, 
and all of us are prone to think of financing these 
services in terms of a single agency or at best a group 
of agencies. But if all available resources are to be 
mobilized to meet both specific and general needs, we 
must think in bolder terms than these. In this day and 
age we must approach many community needs on a 
far wider base than the physical boundaries of a single 
area. 


Scores of problems can be tackled successfully only 
on a state, a regional, or even a national scale. Such 
an approach, if followed logically, would mean a far 
broader view of the whole community and its require- 
ments, and would involve a large number of citizens 
and civic groups. Furthermore, it would hasten the day 
when the public ceases to regard voluntary and govern- 
mental agencies as though each functioned in a vacuum, 
or operated in competition, and it would help give coun- 
cils of social and health agencies their proper status. 

The contributor and the taxpayer have problems, as 
have the voluntary agency, the local community chest, 
and the tax supported agency. Each faces separate but 
related difficulties that must be recognized and han- 
dled. Many voluntary agencies have fallen upon hard 
times. This is due in part to the fact that some of the 
people identified with them assume that they are under 
the protection of some mystic destiny controlling their 
future, and that they should be supported simply be- 
cause they are voluntary. Private agencies are an es- 
sential part of the health and welfare program of the 
nation, but they will continue as vital factors in Ameri- 
can life only if they remain flexible and courageous, pro- 
gressive in every sense, and hence increasingly useful. 

Many of the most responsive voluntary agencies, how- 

ever, face serious budget trouble, and the plight of the 
community chest is one of the clearest reflections of this 
fact. Most chests are pressed by some of their member 
agencies to increase their goals and by other groups 
to reduce them or retain the present level. On the one 
hand, there are threats of agency withdrawals, and on 
the other, pointed hints by some contributo.s that their 
gifts will be cut if the goals go higher. Thus too many 
chests are in constant dread of decapitation under a two 
edged sword of Damocles. 
_ If federated financing is to continue as a major factor 
in the health and welfare scheme of things, the com- 
munity chest can neither go backward nor stand still. 
It must press forward, broadening its base both of con- 
tributors and of geographical area. With the council of 
social agencies, it must become increasingly effective in 
stimulating the adequate support of local services and 
in promoting high quality of planning and of work. 


alee, DILEMMA OF TAX-SUPPORTED AGENCIES IS SOMEWHAT 
different but it is also crucial. With such a large pro- 
portion of the national budget being spent for purposes 
other than health and welfare, we shall have to increase 
the national income substantially, reduce present ex- 
penditures for defense, or be content with a meager ad- 
vance in health and welfare coverage and_ snail-like 
progress in research and prevention under public aus- 
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pices. The present situation requires some difficu | 
choices of which people must be fully aware and in the 
light of which they should watch the actions of Congress) 
the state legislatures, and local governments. | 

Some people have a ready-made solution for all this| 
All that is needed, they say, is a good cause, expert pub 
lic relations, and (for voluntary agencies) a good money, 
raising organization. To this cliché one might add tha 
if the last two are present in sufficient force, the a 
may not be required! The fallacy of this philosophy, 4 
it can be thus dignified, is that expertness in fund-raisinj 
and public relations is no criterion of the merit of | 
given project. This very fallacy was one of the considera} 
tions which led to the establishment of federated finanq) 
ing some forty years ago, and certainly it has been show) 
in the interim that neither the public appeal of a move 
ment, nor the organizing and money-raising ability cl 
its proponents are sufficient per se to guarantee its valud) 

Any money-raising program that does not subject th) 
object of its efforts to the continuing scrutiny of it 
contributors is due to fail sooner or later. The dangef 
in many of the high-powered drives is that they are sj 
conducted that they never stand on their own merits bq 
fore the court of public opinion. They are like som 
advertising campaigns—focused on a single product wit} 
a narrow emotional appeal. Their leaders seldom mak 
any pretense of relating their cause to other closely allie} 
efforts, for to do so might weaken their own propagandi| 
One of the answers given to such criticisms as these 
that the “single cause” drive succeeds. After all, the caus} 
is good; ergo, the procedure is both justifiable and soung 
In most of the national drives in the health field, it 
true, the cause actually 7s good and large sums ha 
been raised. The isolated or categorical approach maj) 
have been (perhaps still is) a practical necessity to sta 
things moving in the battle against a specific disease 
condition. The question, however, is whether we bi) 
lieve in an integrated approach and in some sembland) 
of coordinated planning, whether we are trying to moy 
toward that objective at the local, and particularly 
the national, level. 


In Indianapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Cleveland, ari) 
Memphis, in Dallas, Boston, New York City, and P} 
dunk, many of the most generous contributors to tl 
national drives are weighing these issues. Perhaps 
should do the obvious and do it promptly before a ¢ 
tributions “strike” forces us to steps that may be bot 


poor business and bad _ statesmanship. 

During World War II, we achieved a unified aj) 
proach in national health and welfare planning ard. 
money-raising. On the whole, the results were goo! 
We now stand in desperate need of a peacetime counteé 
part of that plan. It is true that “normal times” lag) 
the impetus and the motivation of a national ma | |: 
but we have other compelling stimuli, including a nel} 
crisis in health and welfare financing. Instead of tif 
drama of war and atom bombs there is the challens| 
of great things to be done in human engineering; tl} 
large scale rehabilitation of the physically and mental) 
handicapped, the prevention of delinquency on an if) 
dividual and community basis, the development of bro 
public health undertakings, and the possibilities inhere}}} 
in vast regional programs of economic and social rec 
struction. All these would involve voluntary and gove 
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mental agencies, and the close cooperation of labor, busi- 
ness, and industry. 

Social welfare and health must pioneer again in these 
directions, as did the founders of our present programs. 
With sights set high, with a boldness based on know- 
ledge and experience, we can if we will, provide for the 
public imaginative, sound, and unified health and wel- 
fare goals in local communities, in the states, and for 
the nation as a whole. 

The professions of public health and social work, how- 
ever, must make it clear that we see a striking difference 
between the “Welfare State” in the fascist and com- 
munist sense and a “State of Well Being” for all people 
in the democratic sense. We are unalterably opposed to 
the former, but we join the founders of the Republic 


in complete support of the latter. A “State of Well 
Being” based on individual worth, dignity, and personal 
effort created by voluntary team work between the citi- 
zen and his government, may be the greatest single fac- 
tor in the establishment of a sound domestic economy 
and world peace. 

This concept requires a wide liberal view of human 
needs and of the programs, services, agencies, and _per- 
sonnel required to promote and develop them. If we 
mobilize our money, manpower, and ingenuity toward 
the realization of these constructive ends one half as 
effectively as we have harnessed atomic energy for 
destruction, we can finance the essential health and so-ial 


and with far-reaching and dramatic results. 


But What Points To Agree On? 


“ae OuiverR C. CARMICHAEL OF THE CARNEGIE 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching wrote into 
his annual report for the last fiscal year a pointed suggestion 
to the social scientists of the western world. It is simply 
that they get together and agree upon “a complete formula- 
tion of the bare tenets of a free society.” Thus would be 
met the need of our times for proper instruction in ethical 
values. 
Said President Carmichael: 


With six thousand years of recorded social history and 
all the wisdom, wit and philosophy of the sages and seers 
at one’s command, it would appear that it might be pos- 
sible to begin to lay the foundations of a genuine science 
of society that would open up a new approach to instruc- 
tion and research in the science of human relations. The 
discovery and enunciation of basic principles of human 
conduct which would be accepted by the great majority 
might begin for our time a rebirth in the science of social 
relations similar in kind and in influence to the dis- 
coveries of Newton, Galileo and a host of others who 
laid the foundations of the renaissance which flowered 
in the present scientific age... . 

At a time when the foundations of the western mode 
of thought are being challenged, it is particularly impor- 
tant that they be understood. Too little effort has been 
made to clarify the issues involved in the conflict between 
Russia and the West. ... 

If a group of qualified social scientists could collabo- 
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rate in an examination of the great body of materials 
produced by the historian, economist, sociologist, and 
political scientist with a view to determining the basic 
assumptions upon which western civilization rests, it 
might result in the formulation of a new set of materials 
and a more realistic approach in the teaching of the social 
SCLENICESHIA 2. 

. in this scientific age all have certain common con- 
ceptions of the operation of natural laws, whereas there 
is not the same degree of common agreement on the mat- 
ter of the principles that underlie social progress. 

In all human problems, from that of one individual 
pitted against another to that of nations at war, the area 
of common interests is usually far greater than that of 
conflicting interests but, because the parties involved fail 
to recognize this fact, conflict occurs. If all youth were 
taught common principles of behavior based upon the 
tenets which undergrid western civilization, the chances 
of finding a common basis of agreement when differences 
arise would be greatly enhanced. 

Thus the approach suggested in the formulation of the 
assumptions upon which the structure of our society is 
built has many possible applications. A generation thor- 
oughly instructed in the common principles which un- 
derlie social stability and progress and taught to apply 
the same methods in the study of social conflict that 
they employ in analyzing technical problems might go 
a long way toward meeting the issues of domestic dis- 
cord and international strife which plague us today. 
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The old war-horse in action—More Socialism, or less? 


Britain’s Issue—Welfare 


Whatever the political fireworks, the point in the voters’ minds, it seems, 
is insurance, grants for schooling, family allowances, and especially health. 


S. K. RATCLIFFE 


FTER WIELDING UNIMPEDED POWER SINCE 1945, THE 

first Labor administration that has ever commanded 
a full majority in the British Parliament must face an 
accounting this year. The government that succeeded 
Winston Churchill’s war coalition is coming to its end. 
What is the record? What of the feeling of the people in 
general as they prepare to pass judgment? 

Before going into either current performance or back- 
ground affecting the complex decisions to be made, one 
paramount factor needs to be pointed out and never over- 
looked. That is the political repercussions of the health 
services. 

If there is a doubt (and I think there is) concerning 
the support among the manual workers for a further 
spread of nationalization, there is none whatever with 
respect to the social services, as administered and ex- 
panded by the Labor Government. Insurance, family 


+ 


—By a distinguished British journalist, formerly 
a special correspondent for The Spectator and, 
during the war, the chief editorial writer on The 


Glasgow Herald. Mr. Ratcliffe is widely known 


in this country as lecturer and writer. 
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allowances, grants for schooling, and all the other forms 
of social provision are enthusiastically approved, and the} 
people everywhere have an astonishingly detailed knowl- 
edge of their working. The British people have come to 
look upon themselves and their children as members of a 
wondrously protected commonwealth; and, it seems to 
me, the natipnal health service has now taken its place] 
as head and front of an almost completed welfare edifice.| 

The leaders of the Labor Party, we may be quite sure, 
are not in need of any reminder as to the importance of 
this aspect of the Government record. They look upon 
the social services as their greatest asset in the election. 


They have reason to believe that among all the services,, 
the medical, being the newest, has the highest direct. 
value. 

And they undoubtedly estimate this value in  re- 
lation to that class in the community which gives them 


cause for particular anxiety. Opposition inquirers andj 


speculators are now taking almost for granted that theff 
lower-middles, the non-manual wage-earners who voted]f 


Labor in numbers last time, have returned to the Con- 


servative fold. But their competitors in the Labor camp} 
are obviously counting the probable gains for their sidedf 


in the goodwill arising from the health service. 
Labor’s great success in 1945 was hardly less unexpected, 
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than the victory of Mr. Truman three years later. Both 
events could be cited in proof of the statement that the 
moods and decisions of a mass electorate are not to be 
assessed by the elementary rules that did duty amid the 
simpler political and social forces of the past, before the 
whole world was overturned. It is as certain as anything 
could be that in the hour of victory Mr. Churchill and 
his colleagues were expecting that the national event of 
1918 would be repeated. On that occasion the war Prime 
Minister, Lloyd George, could rely upon getting an over- 
whelming popular vote of thanks. Churchill was both 
national leader and architect of victory in the fullest 
possible sense. During five crucial years, as the central 
symbol of the British will to survive, he had been up- 
held as no head of a government had ever been. 

But this was a special, a unique, phenomenon, the limits 
of which everybody in England seemed instinctively to 
understand and, as we have realized, when the time 
came for taking a straight political decision, the upshot 
made the voter, man or woman, a hard nut for the out- 
side world to crack. The votes were cast in July 1945, 
between the surrender of Germany and the collapse of 
Japan. The result was a plain announcement that a mod- 
ern democracy, acting in a free election, is capable of 
registering a political purpose without being influenced 
by its admiration for even the highest genius of leader- 
ship in other fields. The commonest prediction of the 
time, coming from active politicians on both sides, was 
that the wartime government would win, though per- 


haps by only a narrow margin. The expectation of a . 


Labor landslide was confined to the smallest number of 
forecasters. 

It is not without interest to note that in 1950 the esti- 
mates concerning the government in power are not very 
different. They may, of course, prove to be just as far out. 

We have, at any rate, in looking back, no difficulty in 
understanding what was happening at the end of the war. 
There had been a long party truce. After the black events 
of 1940, very few local elections were fought, and those 
were unofhcial, irregular. All party leaders had, by agree- 
ment, to stand aside. Nevertheless, outside discussion was 
untrammeled, and there were one or two newspapers with 
immense circulations that held on to the right of free 
criticism. Moreover, despite the paper shortage and con- 
trol, the sale of left wing books and pamphlets was un- 
precedented. Perhaps, also, we may say that it was not 
until the morrow of the victory election that the full 
significance of a nation-in-arms was disclosed. 


‘Dieeres HAD BEEN COMPLETELY ORGANIZED FOR WAR. ‘THE 
able-bodied young were mobilized in the fighting services, 
and they were learning to exercise the rights of adult 
citizenship. Those millions of young people were all 
alike in being hungry for peace and in dreaming of 
homes and jobs. The bulk of them had never cast a 
vote. The miseries of the first postwar period were a 
familiar memory in their households. The fear of un- 
employment and dependence was inborn. They knew, 
if no more than vaguely, what they intended to demand. 
Their wants included pay and bonuses and house-room, 
facilities for training, opportunities for their children, pro- 
vision for sickness and old age—in a word, the first 
essentials of the Welfare State. In the services, as out- 
side, the prevailing sentiment was Left. These men and 
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women were no more willing than the workers at home 
to entrust the tasks of peace and reconstruction to the 
Tories and “the men of Munich.” They welcomed the 
Labor Party platform, not troubling themselves much 
about the large promises of nationalization. A Labor 
Government, they believed, would certainly mean a dras- 
tic change. That party at any rate was all for the best at- 
tainable conditions and social services. 

The dominant fact in the Labor record is that the plat- 
form was fully declared and expounded in advance. The 
country soon came to realize that the pledges stood for 
an actual legislative program, and that the big majority 
was to be used for carrying it out. 

We can not tell how much of this was recognized by 
the rank and file; nor do we know as yet that the work- 
ers as a whole approve of large scale nationalization and 
its first results, but certain facts are plain. The taking 
over of the mines and railroads was a matter of course; 


Election Bulletin! 


“J hear an almost general forecast: that it will 
be a close contest and that Labor should be re- 
turned with a reduced majority. One important 
point I did not include. A national redistribution of 
seats was recently completed. Of the more than 
600 divisions only 62 are unaffected, so drastic has 
been the redrawing of boundaries. Hence no guess 
can have any validity, and every parallel with 1945 
is misleading. Labor strategists as a general prin- 
ciple are against winter elections. They believe 
good weather is of greater importance for the popu- 
lar vote.” 

—From a last-minute letter by the author, air- 

mailed January 20. 


Mr. Ratcliffe’s article itself was received by The 
Survey office on January 6, four days before Prime 
Minister Attlee’s announcement that the date of the 
election would be Thursday, February 23. 


that plan was long past the stage of argument. But it 
is doubtful whether the advance of centralization in other 
fields has been welcomed. High preferential wages in 
steel and the building trades, for example, are a mani- 
fest obstacle. The right to strike in industries that have 
become public services becomes an increasingly vexed 
question. The prospects and perils of nationalized steel 
will be prominent among the questions debated all over 
the North of England. All these matters and many others 
are comprised within the query now being heard on all 
sides: Has the Labor Government, in its own interest, 
showed wisdom in the speed at which the plans for 
nationalization have been driven? 

One part of the answer, and perhaps the most im- 
portant part, is linked with the problem of centralization. 
The unions over a long period had pressed for national- 
ization of the mines and railroads. No doubt they real- 
ized what national ownership would mean in terms of 
control by authority centered in Whitehall; and no doubt 
also they were resolved to grapple with whatever difh- 
culties might emerge when they came under central 
boards and a powerful bureaucracy. All the same, it is 
a reasonable guess that the opening stage of the new sys- 
tem has provided labor unionists with the materials for 
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Prime Minister Clement Attlee 


an entire new education in the actualities of state col- 
lectivism. 

“We have redeemed all our pledges,” said Mr. Attlee 
in his New Year’s message to the nation. This declara- 
tion is not to be taken as meaning that if Labor were 
returned to power the remade Government would rest 
on its oars as regards industrial legislation and devote 
its energies to the work of consolidating the gains of four 
years and improving the departments. On the contrary, 
there would be several big enterprises awaiting comple- 
tion. Sugar and cement are high in the remaining list. 
The destiny of the great insurance societies is still un- 
decided. Steel nationalization has reached the statute 
book, but its application is suspended until after the 
election. Prompt repeal, Mr. Churchill has declared, 
would be carried by a Conservative government. But 
should Labor come back, the transfer to public authority 
of this most complicated industry would provide a ter- 
rific challenge for the Cabinet, its advisers and agents. 
The Conservatives, if victorious, would call a sharp halt 
in steel and they would give ample reassurances to many 
industrial and commercial interests, beginning with the 
insurance corporations. 

3ut they would not enter upon a policy of reversal 
in the central departments of nationalization. The mines 
and railroads are conclusively settled as national services. 
A government of a different political complexion would 
have adopted other plans for gas and electricity, but no 
antilabor administration would be likely now to. start 
a fight over them. The significant thing to note is that, 
over the larger part of the ground so far traversed, public 
ownership is victorious and must henceforward be re- 
cognized as integral in Britain, not to be overturned or 
seriously modified, whatever changes of government the 
future may bring. 
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of present political strife. 
been agreed on the essentials. | 


Now, while for the business world in general, and the 
United States Congress in particular, the Labor Govern- 
ment has been watched and judged mainly in respect to 
nationalization, we in England are fully aware that the 
American people have a vital interest in the rapidly de- 
veloping social services of this island. It should be re- 
called that the opening of the new chapter, with enlarged 
benefits and a completed national scheme, occurred two 
years before the end of the war and when the Churchill 
coalition was in office. It was the Beveridge report which, 
in its impressive sweep, laid the foundation for the Labor 
Government’s social policy. And in this, of necessity, the 
national health service occupies a commanding position. 

Any discussion of this topic, with its many explosive 
elements, should start with the recognition of two simple 
facts: First, that a greatly expanded socialized medical 
plan was the inescapable logic of the British insurance 
system founded forty years ago; and second, that the 
scheme and its obligations do not fall within the scope 
The three parties have long 


But, of course, a service so new in design and daring 


in presentation could not possibly have been launched in | 
calm waters; and it is arguable that if Mr. Attlee had 


made a different choice for the headship of the Ministry | 
of Health, the government and the country would not 
have had to go through the resounding conflicts of the - 
past two years. No admirer of the Minister would dis-_ 
pute this second point. Aneurin Bevan was a Welsh ayi-_ 
tator, wholly without administrative experience, when 
he was made Minister of Health, with responsibility also 
for housing. Presumably the Prime Minister was con- 


vinced that the office called for a man of volcanic energy | 
and a rough tongue, not for an orthodox department 
executive, however able. Mr. Bevan at all events has 
carried through his extraordinary job. He has gained 
the admiration of a great many public servants politically 
and temperamentally hostile to him, and more surpris- 
ing still, he has succeeded in winning over, at least as 
practical allies and supporters, a decisive majority of | 
the doctors. 


lies MEDICAL SERVICE IS NOT ONLY A GOING CONCERN. IT Is 
already an accepted British institution, covering so enor- 
mous a percentage of the national community that itl 
may be said to embrace the whole. 

The difficulties and defects, as we know, have afforded} 
abundant material for satiric attack, not a little of whichiff 
was fully justified. The scheme was hurriedly con 
structed and the beginnings were precipitate. There wer 
and are tragic happenings in the hospitals, which are off 
course insufficient. The possibilities of abuse, particu 


larly in such matters as dental supplies and spectacles.|f 


were of just the kind to entice the comics. And there 
were the manifest grievances of a grossly overworked] 
profession; and underneath the whole controversy there 
has laid a grave anxiety as to the wisdom of inaugurating 
a national plan, so vast in extent and involving funds sc 
colossal, at a time when Austerity is understood to be 
the national watchword. 

The early stage has been marked by abuses which 
could easily have been guarded against. They are now: 
we are told, being cleaned up. Free doctoring offers} 
countless temptations. Every populace is subject taf 
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pathetic delusions about the magic of the medicine bottle, 
and in this matter the English are at least as credulous 
as the Americans. Mr. Bevan allowed himself to burst 
out over “the cataract of medicines” being poured down 
the English throats. His way of checking it was to put 
a charge of one shilling on every prescription. 


OF BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC WE HAVE HAD REASON 
enough for making light of election forecasts, and our 
soothsayers at present are cautious. The Gallup polls so 
far have been very limited and little notice is taken of 
them. What they seem to show is exactly what we should 
expect, a turning away from Labor of the floating vote. 
The figure arrived at is below 50 percent of those ex- 
pressing an opinion; but then it should be remembered 
that in the last election Labor polled less than Liberals 
and Conservatives combined. Casual estimates are not 
evidence that can be weighed against the massive record 
of the by-elections. There is nothing to indicate that the 
urban industrial block has undergone any change. The 
Labor movement will not have to take account of any 
split this year. Those dissident members of the Party 
who find continual cause of complaint in the political 
leaders or the union executives will not abandon their 
candidates, for they have nowhere else to go. 

This solidity is a fact of the time, and it is the main 
encouragement for observers who maintain that the Con- 
servatives cannot win. Again, the campaign will provide 
a test of the political effects of the quiet social revolution 
that we have been witnessing. We shall be able to tell 
whether, in an election 
known to be crucial, 
the weight of the elec- 
torate is or is not what 
we have, roughly, to 


we know now, the 
balance may have been 
finally altered by the 
influence of the social 
services in welding to- 
gether the manual 
workers and the wide- 
ly varied wage-earners 
still absurdly labeled 
white-collared. If this 
process has gained mo- 
mentum, we may 
judge how small is the 
probability that the 
a future in govern- 

There is, in this con- 
nection one other ques- 
tion that can not re- 
main in doubt, name- 
ly, the strength of vote 
produced by griev- 
ances. The theory of 


is angry and suffering from a growing sense of frustration 
arising from the controls, the permits, the numberless in- 
terferences, together with the daily trials endured by 
housewives in the hunt for supplies. No one can tell how 
such feelings are going to be reflected in the ballot. 

Nor can we calculate the extent of public resentment 
provoked by violent dissension within the unions. The 
unauthorized strike is a national peril which does not 
grow less serious. The powerful unions are continually 
embarrassed by their own. During the past twelve months 
these rebels have been especially vexatious among the 
dockers, the electricians, and porters in the central meat 
markets. 

To the general public the cause of the strike seems 
to be, as often as not, a mere trifle that two or three 
sensible men should be able assuredly to deal with. In 
our highly reticulated system one hundred key men can 
hold up the social machine. Many thousands of voters, 
accordingly, are convinced that labor discipline ought 
to be an election issue. But even so, how many of them 
will be led to infer that the hope of industrial peace lies 
in a Conservative administration which might be tempted 
into legislative adventures of the kind that America 
knows as Taft-Hartley? 

The problem of future leadership is not one of urgency, 
yet it comes more and more into debate. There is no 
suggestion that Clement Attlee is intending to retire from 
the first place when the new Parliament settles down, in 
the event of a Labor victory. But it is generally agreed 
that he would not wish to carry the burden through 


another five years. The strain on all Cabinet Ministers 


ja strong revulsion 
‘/against Labor is based 
“largely upon a belief 
jthat the general public 


Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health, 
addresses a Labor Party conference 
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is severe, while that on the Premier is terrific. 

If the near future is to prove anything like normal, 
the succession can hardly be in doubt. The next head 
of the party would be Herbert Morrison, who, during 
the past four years, has led the House of Commons. He 
is Labor’s ablest manager, an agile parliamentarian, and 
easily first in political tactics. He is a Londoner and was 
trained in metropolitan affairs, both civic and organiza- 
tional. A change from Attlee to Morrison would be the 
exchange of a quiet and trusted president of the Cabinet 
for a positive, not to say aggressive, party chief, possessing 
and enjoying considerable powers of provocation and at- 
tack. The confidence with which Morrison’s eventual ele- 
vation is forecast may need some little explanation, how- 
ever, for the simple reason is that two of his colleagues 
are far better known over the world. 


Se STAFFORD Cripps IS A MAN OF HIGH PERSONAL AND IN- 
tellectual distinction. His breadth of experience gives 
him a place apart. More than once since the end of the 
war he has been the most conspicuous representative of 
Britain, and the greatest honors have been freely prophe- 
sied in his behalf. It is difficult to believe that he will 
not continue to hold a leading place in government. But 
this does not mean that his admirers are thinking of him 
as a future Prime Minister. They point to the fact that 
he is not of great consequence among the labor unions, 
with whom the major decisions in the party so often rest; 
and as Chancellor of the Exchequer, responsible for two 
budgets that produced deep, though clearly mistaken, re- 
sentment, he has determined the limit of his own career. 
In any case, however, he and Ernest Bevin are not di- 
rect rivals. 

For all those who have known of Mr. Bevin’s former 
great position in the trade-union world, and then of his 
weight in the wartime government, it is hard to think of 
this man except as the predominant figure in a Labor 
Cabinet. Men who have worked close to him say that 
he is the one big personality in the group. Yet he has 
undoubtedly dropped into the background, and when- 
ever it is said that he will never be Prime Minister we 
do not expect a contradiction. The Foreign Secretary is 
usually withdrawn from the public eye, and Bevin has 


not wished to be an exception to the rule. He regards | 


the affairs of his department as of little concern for the 
multitude. He is fully aware that his party is opposed 
to the old British tradition of continuity in the Foreign 
Office, yet it is with this tradition that he is identified. 
American readers may well ask, is the Bevin policy in 
any genuine sense popular with his own side? One part 
of the answer is that most of the later decisions and ef- 
forts undoubtedly are. For example: the sustained Ber- 
lin air-lift, British and American, of last year, the new 
Western Germany, the Atlantic Pact, and the steady, if 
still very slow, movement towards West-European co- 
operation. Labor speakers in the campaign will argue 
that these are positive achievements towards world peace. 
But they are not of much value for silencing the heckler 
who in Labor meetings is always of the extreme Left. 


Such a person insists upon associating the foreign secre- _ 


tary with certain areas of conflict and confusion. Pro- 
gressives of every type would have applauded a drastic 
change of front respecting Franco Spain. There have 
been prolonged heart-searchings over British action in 
Greece. Mr. Bevin’s opponents are not impressed by the 
British-American view of the need to preserve in south- 
eastern Europe a bastion against the Russian-dominated 
Balkans. And, unhappily, Bevin has never been able to 
convince the bulk of his own side that his Palestine policy 
was either just or necessary. The fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that when he is on the defense, either in Parliament 
or at a party conference, he is never for a moment in 
doubt as to a decisive vote. As long as he remains in 
the Commons, Ernest Bevin will be the only Labor for- 


eign minister. 


I. THE REALM OF POLITICAL SPECULATION WE THINK NOWA- 
days habitually in terms of five years or ten; this habit 
has a bearing upon the topic with which I end this 
short sketch of a remarkable and perplexing situation. 
The prominent men in the British Labor Party are nearly 
all elders. The thoughts of their younger followers are 
always running ahead. They do not, in thus prospecting, 
see more than a few men bearing the unmistakable 
promise of gifts designed for national leadership; and we 


may take it as significant that during the past year or] 


two one name has been more often cited and emphasized 
than any other. It is the name of Aneurin Bevan, archi- 
tect of the national health service. 


... It is a paradoxical thing, but our culture which has produced the most 
amazing material civilization by far that the world has ever seen, has done so 
counter to the poses of a tradition that has pretended most bitterly to hate the 


material world. 


. . . It is no wonder that in our culture we have such an insatiable and endless 
appetite for material things, for that material real world outside our own skins. We 
need things as ego props, and we use them to prove to ourselves our own worth, 
because the worth of the material animal inside our own skins has been so system- 
atically distrusted, attacked and sabotaged. We are pitiably obsessed with external 
material properties, because we do not own our own bodies emotionally. 


—Weston La Barre, North Carolina Public Welfare News 
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Family Ties in an Upset World . 


After last month’s picture of how young fam- 


ilies fit their lives to 1950 conditions, this dis- 
cussion takes up the difficulties of decent care 
for the aged. Next month, The Survey’s family 


series will look at the turbulent middle years, 
as reported by Mrs. Sidonie Matsner Gruen- 
berg, just retired from her executive director- 


ship of the Child Study Association of America. 


The Family in an Aging Population 


N~: AT THE HALF-WAY MARK OF THE TWENTIETH 
century, many families in our society are confronted 
with one very practical, sometimes unanswerable, per- 
sonal question—how can three, or four and five, genera- 
tions be encompassed within one narrow circle, even liy- 
ing all together in the same few rooms, without devastat- 
ing effects upon those emotional ties which give the 
family its social usefulness and strength? 

As recently as the turn of the present century most 
great-grandparents rested remotely in the churchyard, 
having by the simple act of dying attained to the dignity 
of forebears. Their successes had become a foundation 
stone of family pride; their failures something to be either 
ignored, passed over very lightly, or forgotten entirely; 


| their idiosyncrasies and eccentricities a source of tolerant 


| amusement or a convenient explanation of recurring traits. 
} Grandparents, the next in line, were old in their fifties or 
}early sixties, and it was very seldom that both grand- 
| father and grandmother very long remained as members 


| of the household. 


Today’s families are radically changed. A_ steadily 
‘growing number of people—more women than men—are 
surviving for a much longer time as grandparents, and 
even as great-parents; or, if they have no direct descend- 
ants, they are collaterally linked to those who do. 
Strangely enough, by virtue of this very survival, their 
dignity and stature as ancestors have been lessened or 
completely lost. 

e 


—If she hadn’t started young, it could be said 
that Miss Randall herself had grown old in work 
with the aged. Her writing is the fruit of long 
experience. She is now consultant on services for 
the aged, Community Service Society of New 
York; also a technical adviser to the State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging 
and the Aged. Last year she was president of the 
New York State Conference of Social Work. 
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The old today are older and more numerous, and space for them in a shrunken 


apartment is hard to find, but the necessity remains for loving association. 


OLLIE A. RANDALL 


Ancestors who exist only in memory are quite unlike 
those living human beings of the third, fourth, and fifth 
generations back, whose physical presence and old-fash- 
ioned attitudes persist so often as an intrusion upon 


~ youth’s new world which time and science now are 


bringing forth. The stern reality of the survival of these 
elders, alive and well, or not so well as is often the case, 
poses for them and for each succeeding younger genera- 
tion very different and very complex problems of per- 
sonal and social adjustment. The solution of these de- 
mand the use of all the knowledge and skill we now 
possess or can hope to acquire in the future. 

Lawrence K. Frank pointed out succinctly and con- 
vincingly in The Survey, December 1949, that the family 
is the one unit of society which has demonstrated through- 
out the ages that it has inherently the resilience and flexi- 
bility which practically guarantee its survival. In the 
light of current shifts in the age composition of the popu- 
lation, which promise that by another quarter of a 
century about half the people in America will be forty- 
five years of age and over, Mr. Frank’s soundly based 
optimism is most encouraging. It should relieve the 
minds of those who can see in this trend nothing but on- 
coming disaster. The statistic indicates, however, that 
some way needs to be consciously sought and found for 
the biological family—young adults and children—to keep 
its circle open, providing room within it for today’s and 
tomorrow’s extended family, including older adults, on a 
kind of footing with which neither they themselves nor 
the young have had much experience. “The family” is 
safe for the future, but “a family” may not come through 
intact. 

This population trend is an inescapable and fast-moving 
force operating from within; its impact on family living 
is just beginning to be universally felt. It has caught 
individuals, families, communities, and entire nations un- 
prepared for the changes it has wrought. That it need 
not be a totally disintegrating force, which undermines 
the very foundations of our society through its damaging 
effects upon the family, the keystone of our social struct- 
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ure, is indeed good news. This deserves to be broadcast 
far and wide through the use of every medium of com- 
munication. 

Yet the fear engendered as to the future of the family 
is a natural one, for as Clyde Kluckhohn, the anthropolo- 
gist, has reminded us, “The family was always and every- 
where an agency for the protection and training of the 
child, and for the care of the aged and infirm. The man- 
ner and extent of this training and care varied consider- 
ably, but the basic function was constant.” The family 
is indeed an “agency.” But a family, in spite of its func- 
tion and its legal status, is by no means the cold imper- 
sonal abstraction or corporate entity which this description 
implies. A family consists of men, women, and children, 
human beings of varying ages, bound together by intangi- 
ble ties of kinship that lend themselves easily neither to 
analysis nor to complete severance. 


v¢ HAT ARE THE PRESSURES FROM OUTSIDE IN ADDITION TO 
the internal ones which make the world afraid that these 
bonds of kinship are being broken? The extensive rural- 
to-urban migration of our times is a great worry to many. 
Back in 1850, eighty-five out of every hundred persons 
in the United States lived in the rural areas. By 1950, 
there has beea a complete reversal of this distribution. 
A mere handful—twenty out of every hundred—were 
left on farms and another twenty were left in rural vil- 
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lages by the tremendous trek from farm and village to | 
city and town. | 

In early times it was simple to find room for the old | 
folks on the farmstead. Even more important to them 
than the room, their right to which was never in question, 
were the work and chores they could perform, not being 
useless but earning for themselves a share and place in 
the family as a whole. Grandmother—and yes, grand- 
father too—were institutions. Just the thought of her or 
of him evokes a memory vibrant with the loving warmth, 
friendly lenience, and comforting understanding which 
made childhood crises bearable. If their years were pro- 
longed, the rural setting still had a place for them. The 
sense of family continuity and of the resulting inner secur- 
ity was strengthened by the seeming permanence with 
which their age, their time-won sagacity if not wisdom, 
and our personal intimacy with them, endowed the fam- 
ily group. And while neither parents nor grandparents 
evidenced eagerness to grow old or to die, living in the 
country must have been far more conducive to composure |} 
in the last period of life than modern living in a complex | 
urban setting. 

The constantly swelling flow of people to the cities asso- 
ciated with the industrial changes of the past half century, 
has had major effects upon the living conditions of the 
family. Agriculture itself has had to yield to mechaniza- 
tion. The busy farming industry today has less and less 
room for the outmoded methods of those oldsters who 
tilled the land with horse and plow and for the skills 
in handicrafts with which their homes were managed. 
These survivors of another era may 
be found usually left behind by their 
young on the smaller farms—shift-} 
ing for themseves in old houses farj/) 
too large or in small inadequate} 
shacks—in either case with land idledf] 


except for tiny garden patches pain4 


fully worked to eke out a meagerff 
existence. 
If, on the other hand, they alsalf 
have abandoned their farms ant | 
drifted to the cities or have been} 
compelled to go there to live with} 
the younger people, this lot often is}f 
even more deplorable. Crowded]f 
apartments of a few small rooms aif} 
high rents offer little privacy andj). 
small chance for individual pursuiti}} 
in daily living. Yet, without the 
a family soon loses its spiritual cc 
hesion. if 
_ There should be no surprise wheel} : 
finally the wife and mother puts he}: 
foot down and says, “Grandmothel} 
just must find another place to livel}f 
or we must find it for her!” Thi} 
surprise is rather that the ultimatur|) ” 
has not come earlier. In one specifi 
experience that I learned of recently 
grandmother had had to sleep on thf 
couch in the living room and ff 
become an inevitable member or olf 
server of every family gathering ¢ 
every sort. Then followed a constar 
interference, intentional and 


unit}, 
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tentional, by her in the plans of the sixteen-year-old girl 
with which she did not and could not sympathize, in 
the care of the small boy which she found so different 
from what she once gave her own son, and even in the 
conversation at every single meal, leading to the eventual- 
ly insupportable accumulation of friction and irritations. 

Even in large homes, where there is space for privacy 
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Close harmony a century apart—the 
child 17 months, the great-grandmother, 102 


and money enough, the loneliness of the old can be a 
tragic factor which creates hostilities and exerts a gross 
strain upon all personal relationships. These can with- 
stand occasional attacks, even major ones, but wear thin 
under constant and repeated provocation. 

The young seldom appreciate that their own lack of 
understanding of the elder person’s aloneness contributes 
to aggravate the difficulties. She has been uprooted geo- 
graphically and socially. She has been moved about until 
now she must try, like the chameleon, to take the color 
of her personality from new and unfamiliar surroundings. 
She has been to all intents and purposes wholly detached 
from the past which made her what she is. She is with- 
out identity of her own and, instead, finds herself exist- 
ing only in relation to others—as Johnny’s grandmother, 
Mary’s mother-in-law and George’s mother, someone 
else’s aunt. Separate living quarters can be a wonderfully 
satisfying solution, though hard to come by in these days 
of tight housing and short funds. When there is not 
money enough, the emotional adjustment of moving in 
with the family is further complicated, although there 1s 
less probability of financial dependence being as new an 
experience to grandmother as to grandfather. 

Thus financial dependency, even when the younger 
family can afford to carry it but more when it is difficult 
or it cannot be done at all, becomes a serious threat to 
family unity. Adjustment to it by either generation brings 
a sense of failure for those who must receive the help 
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and no less for the younger, who must supply it or who 
cannot meet the demand. . 

Paradoxically, in an aging and an urban-trending pop- 
ulation, the older the worker the less available are the 
opportunities in cities to go out and “earn a living.” As 
one man put it: “It’s horrible. Here I am, fairly well and 
vigorous, with all my mental faculties, only sixty-one 
years of age, without a job and without any immediate 
chance of getting one. I’ve literally exhausted every re- 
source and run down the barest suggestions of a clue 
to a job. My daughter-in-law has always liked me, but 
now I know she dreads to see me come in the door as 
much as I dread to open it. My son tries to be loyal to 
me, but he’s torn between his loyalty to me and his love 
for his wife, who should come first. He won’t turn me 
out, but I've got to get out somewhere. I’m sharing a 
room with my grandson, which isn’t right for him. I 
just can’t go on being a drag on them!” And so, super- 
ficially at least, the basic functions of the family appear 
to have been thwarted through the inability of the older 
members to continue to support themselves and the 
younger members to “care for the aged and infirm” in 
the traditionally acceptable manner. 

Economic failure in our culture still carries with it 
a degree of social stigma, and the sense of guilt in such 
cases is felt by old and young, with harm to both. Dr. 
Frank Braceland, the psychiatrist, aptly comments, “the 
rapidity and character of social and economic change have 
precipitated such situations fraught with resentment and 
misunderstanding, and resulted in blocking even more 
effectively than ever before channels of communication be- 
tween age and youth.” 

We can only recognize that the adaptation of our social 
mores and the interpretation of the religious teachings 
from which our western mores largely stem have not 
kept pace with the shifting requirements of the modern 
social order. From time immemorial, without very much 
consideration as to social merit, the conventionally ap- 
proved method of honoring “thy father and thy mother” 
has been to provide for their needs wholly from 
family resources. This was done regardless of financial 
condition, or whether the needs were for money, a home, 
or personal care. The laws of state and nation reflect 
this charge upon us, and the legal status of the family 
is established by the explicit statements of responsibility 
both up and down the direct line of a family—grand- 
parents, parents, and children. (Greatgrandparents have 
not yet survived in large enough numbers to be desig- 
nated but they may be classified socially, at least, as 
relatives for whom there is a moral responsibility.) 


1 STATUTES TODAY, HOWEVER, INDICATE THAT RESPONSI- 
bility for economic assistance for older people may, under 
certain specified and socially justifiable conditions, be 
transferred from the individual family to the public. 
Even so, there remains a psychological inhibition, an al- 
most anachronistic attitude toward this transfer, and it 
is exhibited by many old people themselves, and on the 
part of citizens, and even by members of the several 
professional disciplines, administrators and staffs of pub- 
lic agencies. 

There is a familiar ring to the query from someone 
with little or no real knowledge of the facts, for instance, 
concerning a young man and his aged parents—“By what 
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“The solitary animal is in any species an abnormal creature” 


right are Azs parents on ‘relief?’” Yet, if the facts were 
examined, there might be no such raising of eyebrows 
and no such condemnation in the voice. In a case that 
I know, the margin of that young man’s salary above 
his modest needs is being used to discharge rather stagger- 
ing past obligations incurred by his parents. Both he and 
his parents, however, are subject to social criticism which 
amounts to ostracism—a form of disapproval which many 
families will not risk. Resistance to this new way out of 
economic difficulties is rooted in the time-honored con- 
cept of family responsibility and the proper way of meet- 
ing it. When it bumps head-on into the necessity for 
accepting such assistance, conflicts develop which are not 
easily resolved. 


ie THE HOME STRUCTURE OF THE FUTURE IS TO CONSIST OF A 
face-to-face association between members of several gen- 
erations of adults making up the extended family, and 
not merely of the immediate and contracting biological 
family of parents and children, how are these economic, 
social, and moral issues going to be dealt with? Here is 
the specific dilemma of a middle-aged college professor 
of limited income as to how best to cope with his family’s 
needs. Such a case is no longer unusual. Shall he con- 
sider as the primary claim on his resources his own and 
his wife’s needs, present and future? Or those of his 
children and his grandchildren, whose difficulties have 
been accentuated by the recent war and who turn to him 
for help? Or those of his widowed, enfeebled father? 
Or of his grandmother still living in a large house with 
her frail eighty-two year old daughter, his father’s sister, 
who is no longer able to carry the burden of her hundred- 
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year-old mother’s care? Certainly the possibility of finan- 
cial help from him would appear to be out of the ques- | 
tion. What are the socially desirable, as well as Be | 
nomically possible, steps for him? 1 
And what about the middle aged single woman of | | 
modest professional standing and income, upon whose | 
shoulders falls the entire cost of her aged father’s care 
in a private nursing home, when every dollar of that cost 
is depleting her savings for her own imminent retirement? 


The wisdom of the decision which either of these family ||} 

supports can make is determined not alone by the pecu- 
liarly individual characteristics of the problems, but by 
these in the light of their cultural heritage and attitudes, 
and of the availability of community resources. The strug- 
gle to make the right decision is not academic, but real. 
And such struggles to reconcile the promptings of family } 
conscience and intelligent handling of hard incontrover- lf 
tible facts are taking place every day in countless homes fj ‘ 
throughout the land. The dilemma is whether, without fff ' 
destroying the precious quality of personal ties which ]}}® 
are the very substance of the fabric of life, our college ff‘ 
professor, professional woman, jobless grandfather, inter-|}} 
fering grandmother, and the members of their families, }}} ' 
can accept this modern compromise of tax-provided as-|}}* 
sistance. The point is for the recipients to realize that. 
this is no evasion of responsibility on their part but a] 
recognition of society’s failure to provide sufficient op- 
portunity for self-support by older people. Maintaining: 
a proper balance between family and public responsi- 
bility for financial help is a delicate task, of course, for: 
some share of it must be delegated to the public without: 
sacrificing the personal interdependence upon which the 
structure of the family and social life is founded. 
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The family has a very special function in the main- 
tenance of mental health. It has been described as the 
single most useful agency for this purpose. There is 
special significance in this for children, but equal bene- 
fit and value for the elders. With the problem of eco- 
nomic dependency in proper perspective among personal 
needs within the family, perhaps we can better recognize 
that the shift of responsibility for economic support, total 
or partial, to a public agency by no means relieves any 
family of its other functions. Instead, it releases family 
energy and attention to carry out the most important 
of those functions insofar as its older members are con- 
cerned. As these grow older, in spite of the many losses 
they do sustain, they lose none of their needs for the 
social and emotional security the family offers—the need 
to belong, to have status as persons, to have real meaning 
for others near and dear, to be loved. These needs, along 
with the need for a sense of independence, increase in 
depth and intensity as financial requirements become less 
important. 


I Is COMMONLY SAID THAT OLDER PEOPLE ARE RIGID} THAT 
they are reluctant to relinquish their possessions, tangible 
or intangible; and that they are a disrupting influence 
in the family. This is a stereotype built up through the 
years, and it constitutes a threat to sympathetic under- 
standing. Fortunately there is new knowledge that rigidity 
is not essentially a characteristic of old age, and that old 
people, under favorable circumstances, yield to consistent 
efforts to modify and can change. Older people—as those 
of almost any age except perhaps the 
rashest of youth—are reluctant to relin- 
quish the familiar for the unknown, 
but they are also quite capable of ven- 
turing and adventuring, once given 
encouragement by those who care. Age, 
contrary to the old wives’ tale that it is 
a static time, is a period of constant 
change and adjustment, the changes 
being much more dramatic and painful 
than in earlier life. Older people, given 
an optimistic understanding derived 
from genuinely sincere interest and af- 
fection for them, can become a great 
cohesive force in any family group. 
Older people are daily being com- 
mitted to state hospitals for the men- 
tally ill, the country over, in increasing 
numbers. One of the major causes for 
commitment is their suffering from 
either a long continued or a tragically 
sudden disassociation from family and 
community life. Their retreat into 
the haven of forgetfulness, confusion, 


Not - being - useless — 

a need of the aged which 

is becoming increasingly 
difficult to meet. 
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or fantasy is from a world which, they feel, no longer 
wants them. 

From this retreat they can often be brought back by 
little more than kindness and courteous treatment, and 
being given a feeling that, after all, they are wanted. More 
poignantly still their condition is too often an escape from 
a disturbing rejection by their families. This rejection 
is so complicated by the economic, personal, and social 
factors involved, and is so far beyond the comprehension 
of either generation that it is no wonder the elders are 
so vulnerable to being “buried alive” as the only solution 
to their problem of living. 

There can be little surprise, in fact, that in the minds 
of many the decent burial of our forebears at the end of 
a much shorter life seems infinitely preferable to the 
longer life of the present in which so many are con- 
signed to the equivalent of a living death. It is signifi- 
cant that when discharge is recommended for one of these 
elderly patients, the prescription usually is for “family 
care” as the most desirable and suitable arrangement, 
since the family is the unit first known and that to which 
a person instinctively turns for comfort and guidance. 

Families must understand the current sociological con- 
ditions which make such painful episodes possible if 
family values are to be preserved through their several 
member generations. A most vital part of the family’s 
basic function is its moral obligation to care for the old 
and the infirm even in spite of unavoidable failure to 
carry the full burden of financial support or inability to 
receive the old into the intimacy of the family household. 
Both young and old need to realize this obligation some- 
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times can be discharged effectively and the old can be 
kept well integrated within the family through apprecia- 
tion and gratification of their social, emotional and spirit- 
ual needs—even where constant physical attendance 1s 
impossible. 


Be SHOULD THE OLDER PEOPLE, THEIR FAMILIES, AND THE 
community be content to let the matter rest there? 
Actually, there is no known satisfactory substitute for 
the family itself for rendering “tender loving care” in 
both sickness and in health, to all the members of every 
age. There is vivid testimony to this in a recent heart- 
rending press story of the efforts of veterans of World 
War I, still confined as patients in hospitals, to find sub- 
stitutes for their missing families. Substitutes for the 
home and for personal service by some member of one’s 
immediate family must nowadays be frequently used. 
Such substitutes must be called upon for the elderly more 
than any others. But let us distinguish carefully be- 
tween a substitute for the place in which one lives and 
substitute personal service, and substitution on the other 
hand for family itself. If the genuine love, affection, con- 
cern and interest of the family accompany the individual 
who must leave home, his emotional security will aid 
in affecting the necessary adjustment to the change. 

This adjustment often may be more important for the 
others involved than for the patient himself. When a 
young woman agonizes over placing an invalid father in 
a nursing home or a home for old people, where he can 
receive care that she cannot give, there is no reason why 
she should not be helped to realize that this is the best 
that can be had today and that she is not evading her 
filial duty in any way. Rather she should think of his 
room in the home as the extra bedroom which the family 
homestead once could afford but which her small apart- 
ment does not; she should see the skilled nursing care 
she can secure for him there as the provision of what she 
is unable to give personally. If she is not able to finance 
this care, then it is altogether correct for her to investi- 
gate the point of eligibility for help from voluntary or 
public agencies. These accommodations vary greatly. They 
and the agencies which are set up to assist in these emer- 
gencies are legitimate resources, supplementary to those 
of the family, and should be used as such. They are the 
tangible expression of the sense of responsibility which 
citizens in a democracy feel for their fellow citizens in 
trouble. Unfortunately, the responsibility is only inade- 
quately met and one of the critical needs of our time is 
for a vast development of such facilities in both capacity 
and quality. 

Recognizing the existence of such provisions is not 
sophistry nor an attempt at subtle rationalization. It is 
coming to grips with facts and recognizing that a family 
may be salvaged by this physical separation because 
changes have taken place which make it desirable. But 
family living based entirely on a philosophy that puts 
down the old primarily as cases for “care” and “protec- 
tion” could be destructive in its effect upon old and young 
alike. 

True, the onslaught of an aging population has taken 
individuals and families unaware. This may, for the 
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time being, excuse the lack of understanding of resulting 
problems—such as the shortage of housing and the gaps 
in services open to elders. Nothing can justify, however, 
the continuation of a pattern which excludes older people 
from active participation in the life of their families and 
communities, regardless of demonstrated ability to should- 
er their fair share of it. 

Loss of health, loss of employment, loss of income, are 
common hazards today, which most older people and 
also their families must face. Loss of employment and | 
the denial of opportunity for re-employment results in 
more than loss of income; it entails the loss of status 
in the family, and often the loss of health, physical and 
mental. There 1s no reason in the world why these 
hazards, in the years to come, should present the same 
degree of difficulty to either the individual or his family. 
Fifty years ago—even twenty-five years ago—the ranks | 
of older people were decimated by pneumonia. Aunt — 
Mary Jane, at 80, when she had pneumonia “sure thought _ 
she had to die!” But this and other acute illnesses are 
subject to such controls that chronic invalidism today 
is a much more likely threat to the well being of the old 
and to the family exchequer than these former killers. | 
Looking into the future, each individual seems quite | 
likely to live through his later years in good health and — 
physical vigor. As a corollary, many will feel a com- | 
pelling urge to take part in business and affairs much 
later than now. 


Cae IN PRESENT EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES AND IN THE 
social relationships of self sustaining oldsters will inevi- 
tably change the pattern of family and community living. 
The saving grace is that the older person of today can | 
no more be the prototype of tomorrow’s than yesterday’s 
was of today’s. Tomorrow’s children and tomorrow’s 
oldsters will be different people in a different world. |} 
They will be vigorous for a longer time, functioning in|} 
their families, in their own homes and on their jobs in] 
their own right, far beyond the age at which retirement 
at present is expected. 

The social cleavage which now operates to separate} 
older members of society from their families and from} 
opportunities for employment, to deprive them of their|} 
deserved share in activities purely on the basis of chrono- 
logical age, must surely disappear before a realistic andl 
conscious attack upon the causes of its existence. ' 

Such a cleavage is in direct conflict with the social ap 
petite of man, which the anthropologist, Ashley Monta4} 
gue, tells us exists throughout the “kingdom of livingl 
forms.” As he says, “The word of the moment may bef 
‘fission’—whether with respect to physics or human affairs 
—but ‘fusion’ comes much closer to reflecting man’s na-| 
tural behavior patterns,” for “every organism from the 
lowest to the highest is normally engaged in some sort 
of social life. The solitary animal is in any species ar} 
abnormal creature . . . . Cooperative social behavior is ‘f 
old as life itself and clearly has great survival value.” 

In this sound biological principle is vested the family’) 
potentiality for survival as a social unit. Implicit in thi! 


principle, since it is the only Aealthy social behavior pos} 
sible, is also the guarantee of the emotional and spiritue 
inclusion of the extended family’s older members withit 
its ever expanding circle. 
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Turnabout on 


“Something for Nothing” 


The old popular battle cry against tariff and subsidy has been taken over 


as a weapon against the welfare state; a scholar here examines the usage. 


ROBERT H. BREMNER 


a: PHRASE “SOMETHING FOR NOTHING” WAS USED THIRTY 
years ago in denunciation of big business; it was ap- 
plied to the grabbing and scheming of financial barons 
to evade the rules of fair competition. 

By a curious semantic somersault “something for noth- 
ing” has been taken up today and put to use as a missile 
by the spokesmen of big business and political conser- 
vatism to hurl at what they call the “gimme” attitude of 
the common folks toward government. A popular phrase 
among liberals of the Progressive Era of Theodore Roose- 
| velt and Woodrow Wilson in their criticism of “the in- 
terests,” it now bristles in condemnation of the “welfare 
state,” the federai health insurance proposal, and the pen- 
sion issue in labor disputes. The words themselves, 
however, remain the same. 

Recent issues of Time and the New York Herald- 

Tribune illustrate this reversal. Time, for example, quoted 
an unidentified midwest industrial executive who was 
exercised about union pension demands: “Our whole 
system is degenerating to the point where something for 
| nothing is a fad. . The mad scramble is to be one 
| of the fortunate few ... on the receiving end. . . . Union 
| leaders are playing the role of a master of ceremonies on 
| a give-away program.” 
The Herald- Tribune, more sanguine than Tzme’s busi- 
| nessman, commented favorably on a statement regarding 
_ pensions issued by Irving S. Olds, chairman of the board 
_ of directors of the U. S. Steel Company: “What Mr. Olds 
called the ‘Santa Claus’ idea of pensions is one which 
_in the long run is not likely to appeal to labor any more 
than to the natural instincts of the American people... . 
| The desire to get something for nothing is not characteris- 
"tic of the American people.” 

The conservatives, it seems, are now busy at the old 
game of stealing their opponents’ clothes while the latter 
_are bathing. It is the liberals, beyond a doubt, who have 
“traditionally used ‘ ‘something for nothing” as their battle 
cry in the struggles against privileged interests. Could it 
_be that this new usage of ‘ ‘something for nothing” is part 
of a campaign to disguise reaction in the trappings of 
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liberalism? At any rate a comparison of the meaning of 
the phrase during the Progressive Era with its usage to- 
day will prove enlightening. 

The elder Robert M. LaFollette, of Wisconsin, was re- 
ferring to business, not labor, when he said in 1913 that 
friendly legislation of all kinds made it “easier to grow 
rich by gifts from the government than by efficient 
service and honest effort.” President Wilson, in his tariff 
message the same year warned of the possibility of “ 
complete loss of the influences that quicken enterprise and 
keep independent energy alive.” Wilson was thinking, 
not of the debilitating effects of aid to the farmer, or of 
pension plans for workers, or of socialized medicine, but 
of the “set of privileges and exemptions from competition” 
behind which he thought monopoly flourished. As a re- 
sult of the freedom from competition which had been 
obtained by such measures as the protective tariff, Wilson 
believed that the point had been reached where “nothing 
is normal, nothing is obliged to stand the tests of ef- 
ficiency and economy in our world of big business, but 
everything thrives by concerted arrangement.” 


eee C. Howe, cater U. S. ComMissioner oF IM- 
migration, a political scientist and lawyer and an expert in 
municipal government, used privilege and monoply 
as synonymous terms. In an interesting little volume 
entitled “The Confessions of a Monopolist,” published in 
1906, Howe cited public utility franchises, tariff advan- 
tages, railway control, and tax evasions as examples of 
monopoly. Only by means of such special favors, he main- 
tained, can wealth be obtained without labor. Not the 
copybook maxims of thrift and industry, but “make so- 
ciety work for you,” “make the other fellow pay,” “get 
something for nothing’—these, Howe asserted, are the 
guiding principles of the monopolist. 

Howe, like many of the Progressives, was indebted to 
the single tax theories of Henry George for his introduc- 
tion to the idea of something for nothing. George’s con- 
cept of the unearned increment of land values provided a 
classic example of the method by which individuals can 
pocket socially created wealth. In his treatment of the 
ethics of private ownership in land, George repeatedly 
emphasized the injustice of permitting landholders to 
profit from the exertions of those who used their land. 
He denounced rent as the device which “strips the many 
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of the wealth they justly earn, to pile it up in the hands 
of the few, who do nothing to earn it.” 

Thorstein Veblen, whose influence on New Dealers 
may be compared to that of Henry George on the Pro- 
gressives, made frequent use of “something for nothing.” 
In “The Vested Interests and the State of the Industrial 
Arts,” Veblen defined a vested interest as “a marketable 
right to get something for nothing.” Veblen also used the 
term “free income” to describe money derived from in- 
tangible assets such as good will, monopoly rights, or out- 
standing corporation securities. He referred to the pos- 
sessors of vested interests or of free income as “the kept 
classes” “who derive an income from the established order 
of ownership and privilege.” 


Ase THE ARGUMENTS MOST FREQUENTLY DIRECTED 
against the welfare state is the contention that once com- 
mon action has banished the spectre of insecurity, individ- 
uals will lose the quality of initiative which has been nur- 
tured under the system of self-help. Rebert Hunter, the 
author of “Poverty” (published in 1912), devoted much 
attention to the physical and moral degeneration of that 
portion of the population which lived habitually and en- 
tirely upon charity. He described the flabby, “pot-bellied 
and pigeon-breasted” vagrants he had observed under the 
showers at municipal lodging houses. He added: “One 
can readily see the meaning of these physical characteris- 
tics. ‘They are the result of lack of work and purpose. 
They are the effect of sensualism and debauch. The 
tramp, instead of developing himself by struggle to over- 
come the obstacles of poverty, has evaded responsibilities 
and duties, and has traveled the line of least resistance.” 

Hunter likened pauperism to parasitism and called it a 
“disease of character.” But he insisted also that pauperism, 
that is, the practice of existing off the largess of society, 
was not confined to the poor. He wrote: 

“While poverty unquestionably is the soil, as it were, in 
which pauperism may most readily grow, pauperism itself 
is not peculiar to the poor; it is also a disease of the rich. 
Mr. C. S. Loch, the ablest student of this subject in Eng- 
land, considers that pauperism is a moral and not an 
economic question, and the first it unquestionably is. An 
important book written by two professors of the Univer- 
sity of Brussels on “Parasitism, Organic and Social” gives 
instances of widespread pauperism or parasitism existing 
in all classes of society. The people of tropical countries 
have often been called the ‘Paupers of Nature’ because 
life has been made easy for them, and means of liveli- 
hood have been supplied them at certain times and places 
without any effort on their part. The idle rich have also 
been ‘calledspanpers:tacey © 

The parasitism of the capitalist class was a favorite 
theme of many popular writers during the Progressive 
Era. David Graham Phillips, the novelist and muckraker, 
ascribed the critical ferment of his day to the resentment 
of the middle class toward a social system under which 
“the masses have to work for what they get, while a 
small class gets more than enough without work.” The 
poet, Edwin Markham, protested that “the people support 
a horde of rich idlers and wasters, who get and get but 
give nothing.” Markham announced that he looked for- 
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ward to the day when “we shall not use men to ee 
money but shall use money to make men. A re 
Henry Lewis, a staunch but cynical individualist, de- 
cried “this tipping system, this trying to get something 
for which you have not worked.” In_ his opinion, 
Chauncey M. Depew and other servants of corporate 1n- 
terests in Congress were merely “big tip takers. 

Frederick ‘Townsend Martin, himself a member of 
the leisure class, was disturbed by the widening chasm 
between capital and labor. In “The Passing of the Idle 
Rich” he criticized the tendency of some of his friends 
to scoff at the agitation of the working class for a more — 
equitable distribution of wealth. It is erroneous, he 
warned, to compare the demand of the American worker 
for a job and decent wages to the cry of the Roman mob 
for bread and coin. In Rome, the pauperized mass was | 
a race of parasites who could be fed or crushed as the 
occasion demanded. In America, on the other hand, the 
masses are the producing elements of the country while 
the rich, who live off the proceeds of corporate holdings | 
are the parasites. i 

One of the more ironic aspects of the present adoption _ 
of “something for nothing” by the conservatives is that | 
the phrase once served as the theme of a book by John 
Peter Altgeld. Reviled by the conservatives of his own 
time, it is most unlikely that Altgeld’s social views and 
sympathies would recommend him any more highly to 
the conservatives of today. His book, “The Cost of 
Something for Nothing,” attempted to apply the laws of 
biology and physics to human conduct. Altgeld main- 
tained that getting something for nothing not only bred 
“the germs of dissolution” but also violated “the eternal | 
law of equivalents, the universal law of balance.” 

Altgeld recognized two types of parasites among hu- 
man beings: One is the flunky who behaves in a servile | 
fashion in order to secure favors from his master; the 
other is “the insidious parasite whom conditions or in- 
stitutions have placed in a position where he can suck 
the substance of other people’s toil.” Altgeld was particu- 
larly interested in the effect of parasitism on the parasite: 
“The man who eats bread that is earned by others is a 
parasite; in the social economy he is but a sack with a 
sucking mouth. Not being compelled to exert his other 
organs or faculties, they cease to grow.” 


La D. Branpveis, Hunter, Witson, anp LaForzerre |) 
also expressed concern over the loss of efficiency oc-}} 
casioned by parasitism in the business world. In general] 
however, the progressives were less interested in the in-|} 
dividual than in the social effects of something for noth-} 
ing. Tom L. Johnson, the single-tax mayor of Cleveland, | 
put the blame for most vice and crime on the condition} 
he called “involuntary poverty.” He believed that in- 
voluntary poverty resulted from “law-made privilege} 
whereby some get more than they earn while the mass of} 
mankind earns more than it makes.” Frederic C. Howed 
who was one of Johnson’s lieutenants in the fight against 
privilege in Cleveland, voiced the same objection ta 
monopoly: by stifling competition, monopoly curtails op- 
portunity and thereby produces unemployment. Simi. 
larly, the blunt implication behind Veblen’s fine-spun 
prose was that in our present society we suffer periodia 
depression and unemployment because our economid, 
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activity is not designed to meet the needs of the com- 
munity but rather to produce “free income” for the “kept” 
classes. 


ali AKING SOMETHING FOR NOTHING HAS NOT SEEMED ALWAYS 
and everywhere so reprehensible as it does to Americans. 
Indeed, during many epochs of history it has appeared 
perfectly natural, just, and proper that certain classes or 
castes, by reason of birth or profession, should enjoy ad- 
vantages denied to the common man. In the United 
States, however, belief in the fundamental equality of 
men, in the dignity of labor, and in the necessity of work 
to the full development of personality has led us to con- 
demn the search for the special favors which confer a 
privileged status. As the historian, James Truslow Adams, 
has pointed out, Americans have always lusted after 
property but have hated privilege. According to Adams’ 
definition, privilege means “the obtaining of property 
not by brains, hard work, or in any other legitimate way, 
but just by ‘drag.’” 

How valid is the current use of “something for noth- 
ing’? There is no possible denial that Jooking to the 
government for economic assistance is more widespread 
today than ever before. Even the most cursory study of 


American politics in the past two decades proclaims its 
vast increase. 

Labor and agriculture have joined the businessman in 
seeking the advantages of friendly legislation. There 
has been such a surge of “wanting” among the masses 
of men that, according to some, we are all privilege- 
seekers now. This is disconcerting indeed to groups 
which in the past were the exclusive recipients of legal 
privilege. 

The clear meaning, it seems to me, is that larger and 
larger sections of the public have come to appreciate use- 
ful functions to which a democratic government can be 
put. The ruling classes always have looked upon govern- 
ment with a pragmatic eye and judged its value by the 
services it rendered them. When the ruling class is small, 
the favors it enjoys may rightly be considered as privi- 
leges. But when the ruling group is widely distributed 
and when the services furnished by the government are 
made available to all, privilege is not an accurate accusa- 
tion. The essence of privilege is limited, or restricted, 
or exclusive enjoyment of a favor. On the other hand, a 
vigorous widespread demand for the use of politics as a 
means of advancing the welfare of all the people is 
actually a guarantee that government will not be sub- 
verted to private, class, or party benefit. 


Courtesy of The New York Public Library 


When “Special Privileges” meant the bloated trusts. 
From The New York Herald more than forty years 
ago, the plain citizen taking his customary licking 
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andalism — Our Chosen America 


The toll in death, injury, damage to property 
levied on us all by the thoughtless thousands 


who destroy, mar, or ‘“‘collect”’ highway signs. 


HOWARD D. CLARK 


5 Piss IS A FIGURE OF MENACE IN EVERY AMERICAN 
community—more dangerous (and more expensive) 
than a Dillinger or a Capone. He is the vandal who 
shoots, burns, hacks, hammers, and wrecks millions of 
dollars worth of your property and mine, sometimes caus- 
ing injury and death. 

This article will not attempt to give a complete pic- 
ture of the vandal and his works. It will be limited to 
one phase—damage to public highways—a subject on 
which alone there is material to fill a dozen magazine 
articles. It can only indicate in passing the senseless 
savagery of this public enemy who also causes forest fires, 
breaks into school buildings, carves his name on historic 
monuments, and scatters his initials and his camp refuse 
across the American scene. He thinks that signs were 
erected to provide him with targets, and that natural 
wonders have been preserved in parks only for his dese- 
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cration. The extent of the damage from his hand is 
growing at an alarming rate. 

Consider him as he speeds along, frequently with a 
gun in his hand. For American highways are in the 
midst of a shooting war, with bullets directed at signs and 
safety markers erected to guide you and warn you of 
danger. Even though highways are the pride of state and 
nation, signs, mail boxes, and other facilities installed at 
public or private cost are defaced, mutilated, or “col- 
lected.” A target and an open road for the getaway are 
the only requirements for this “fun.” Laws and penalties 
are of little or no avail. The rip of a bullet through a 
clean sheet of enameled metal is music to the sniper’s ears, 
especially if it scores a bullseye on an essential mileage 
numeral. And he is seldom, if ever, caught in the act. 

I queried state highway engineers of seventeen states 
about this sort of vandalism and its cost. The responses 
from fifteen states gave a shocking picture of public loss, 
of hazards to life and property, and of mounting incon- 
venience to the traveling public. 

Thus H. C. Higgins, traffic director for the state of 
Washington, wrote: “In addition to the appalling waste 
and disservice to this most important utility, we are 
alarmed by the increasing malicious and despicable prac- 
tice of shooting traffic signs.” 


A physical inventory in Washington last year showed 
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‘bove) we also have other smart tricks. 


signs and danger warnings are marred, one could ex- 
pect a desert waterhole sign to be respected. It is meant 
to save life in any of a hundred possible emergencies. 
One such sign was made to order, hauled hundreds of 
miles and set up by a crew of workmen. It bears the 


the value of trafhe signs, including in- 
stallation costs, to be $241,644. The loss 
due to vandalism by shooting and by 
defacement with crayons, rocks, beer 
bottles, and so on, was $43,936, enough 


to construct a mile of modern concrete highway. The 
taxpayer, whether or not he drives a car, must foot the bill. 

Some years ago, reflectorized signs were installed on 
Wyoming highways. John E. Wiley, one of the officials 
concerned says: “On one fifty-mile stretch of very winding 
alignment which required hundreds of signs, in the 
period of one night every sign on the right hand side of 
the road going north was hit by small arms fire. 

“Tt is discouraging to endeavor to provide adequate 
traffic service when the very people for whom the services 
are provided refuse to accept the responsibility for taking 
care of them. We have provisions for punishment should 
we catch someone in the act but have never succeeded.” 

Illegible signs are seldom the fault of the state high- 
way department. Only a patrol of supermen could fol- 
low the vandal and his smoking gun across desert and 
mountain reaches, over the prairies, along winding valleys 
and keep road signs legible. But even when mileage 


> 


—The author, a former advertising man and 
editor, lives in the Mojave desert east of Los 
Angeles, or rather, “anywhere in four western 
states.” Between prospecting trips, he contrib- 
utes articles to western and mining magazines. 
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words: “Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological 
Survey. $1,000 fine or imprisonment for 3 years, or both, 
for maliciously interfering with sign or watering place.” 
This was an open challenge to a fool with a gun. 

From Arizona, William N. Price, civil engineer of the 
highway department, wrote: “During one night on a 
stretch of highway ninety miles in length, we had sixty- 
four signs destroyed by vandals hitting them with four 
or five pound rocks, evidently from a truck driven the 
entire distance. Our loss was approximately $1,500 that 
night. Bending signs around posts, twisting metal posts 
into the shape of a corkscrew, blasting signs with guns 
are some forms vandalism takes. Aside from monetary 
loss to the state, property damage to vehicles, as well as 
injury and death are direct results.” 

Nevada has comparatively low road mileage and popu- 
lation, but signs “maliciously ruined” cost the state about 
$6,000 a year, according to the estimates of Kenneth Buck, 
director of publications. In New Mexico, the traffic and 
safety director, J. A. Kennedy reports, “We have never 
had a sign wear out from natural causes.” That state 
spends about $10,000 a year to repair highway damage 
due to vandalism. New Mexico discontinued the use of 
reflecting buttons because “the buttons found their rest- 
ing place as bicycle and saddle decorations.” Another of 
Mr. Kennedy’s problems is beer bottles, garbage and 
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riscellaneous trash dumped along the roadside. 

In Seaside, Oregon, a stolen sign was the direct cause of 

fatality—a motorist came across a junction left un- 
narked from a side road into a highway directly in the 
ath of a logging truck. W. W. Stiffler, assistant state 
ighway engineer replied to my inquiry: “It [vandalism | 
; present in this state in all its forms of marking, shoot- 
1g, dismantling, and stealing. Few signs outside munici- 
alities last their full life, most renewals being occasioned 
y vandalism. We estimate our yearly cost to. 
e about $15,000.” _ 

Utah adds its figures to the column “concern- 
ig the cost of vandalism to signs by shooting 
nd other avoidable causes” in the amount of 
37,500 for 1947. Harry S. Wright, traffic and 
afety directors comments: “IJ am sorry I am 
ot able to suggest any remedies. Our greatest 
uccess has been in locations where we carried 
n an educational and publicity campaign in 
chools and churches, asking for cooperation.” 

In most cases, the vandal has little idea what 

sign costs and cares less. But that the signs 
un into investment is seen in Montana, where 
xpenditures were $57,436.16 for the year ending 
une 30, 1946, and $72,813.76 for the following 
ear. Of this an estimated $10,000 a year is 
ceded to repair unnecessary damages, accord- 
ig to W. E. Bawden, associate maintenance 
ngineer. This annual loss of 14 to 16 percent 
n their investment is the price of such “fun” 
9 the taxpayers of Montana. 

In Texas, reported John Davenport, adminis- 
rative aid, it is necessary to rebuild roadside parks each 
hree years. Tables, benches, furnaces are ripped apart or 
arried away, even those made of concrete slabs. Steel 
rates set in concrete are wrenched out and even the 
ronze-markers dedicating parks are stolen. The parks 
aust be policed three times a week, to clean up garbage 
nd bottles strewn at random. Highway signs “cost thou- 
ands and thousands of dollars each year.” Vandals strip 
eflectorized sheets and cut out letters. 

Oklahoma, like many states, does not break down the 
ost of sign damage into exact figures but the problem is 
he same. Many hundreds of signs must be replaced 
nnually. 

In Kansas there is a mania for stealing signs, presum- 
bly because students compete in collecting them. “Quite 

loss,” commented L. J. Siler, engineer of maintenance. 
‘bout 75 percent of the road signs in Kansas needing 
econditioning last year were damaged by gunshot and 
0 percent were hurt beyond repair. 

In Nebraska, the practice of assaulting a signpost with 
he front bumper of a vehicle causes considerable difh- 
ulty, according to J. E. Johnston, traffic engineer. “Of 
ourse,” he added “there is always the Hercules who de- 
ghts in twisting a metal sign double around the post or 
wisting and bending the post.” Bullets, defacing with 
aint and pencil, scratches on reflectorized surfaces run 
ip the bill. The same story came from Minnesota. As 
n example, J. E. P. Darrell, traffic engineer, cited the 
lestruction of many of the supports of the guard rail on a 


long interstate bridge between Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

In contrast with reports from other states, the one re- 
ceived from Ralph F. Swan, public relations director for 
Michigan’s highway department, states there is only oc- 
casional trouble with shooting by hunters and irrespon- 
sible youths. At the approach of the hunting season, the 
public is reminded that damaged signs cost them money 
which could better be used for highway improvement. 

Wayne N. Volk, Wisconsin trafic engineer, reports that 
in his state 691 signs were damaged during the eight 


months of January to August, 1948, at an average cost 
of $3 each, and a total of $2,073. Thirty signposts brought 
the figure up to about $2,150. Damage by months ranged 
from the low point of 12 in February to the peaks of 
154 in April and 177 in May, then dropped to 76 in 
August. 

California’s long mountain and desert highways offer 
tempting opportunities to gun vandals. The state spent 
about $80,000 for signs in 1946, some of it to replace a 
composition material used during the war. In 1947, the 
cost was approximately $105,000 of which an estimated 
$60,000 was due to vandalism. Labor and equipment for 
this took $50,000 more. In California, as in many other 
states, funds and equipment are insufficient to keep pace 
with the increasing rate of destruction. More harm is 
done each year than can be repaired in a twelve-month 
period. 

A particularly vicious incident was reported from Cali- 
fornia. The owner of a service station lies in one of the 
small group of houses nearby. His business sign formerly 
stood a short distance from the road, in line with the 
homes. One night a heavy slug, aimed at the sign, tore 
through a bedroom wall scarcely a foot above the bed in 
which the man and his wife were sleeping. A dozen mail 
boxes standing along the same road are ragged with bul- 
let holes. 

The picture would not be complete without a look at 
a national park. Shooting in such controlled areas is not 
a problem, but no controls can restrain a vandal, given the 
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opportunities to be found in Yellowstone National Park. 
Fred T. Johnston, acting superintendent, reported the 
carving of names on trees, walls, and geyser formations, 
writing names and “other objectionable matter” on signs, 
defacing geyser cones and “profound disregard of proper 
disposal of refuse.” As Mr. Johnston says, “no price can 
be put on the pyramiding effect of abuse of these scenic 
wonders... . ” 

In an address before the California Probation and 
Parole Association, a district attorney termed the USA the 
most lawless country in the world. He said that its 3,- 
000,000 criminals cost the country $25,000,000,000 a year. 
But crime in this sense, including thievery, is not a 
factor in vandalism; not even in the annual damage of 
$215,168 to Los Angeles school property. 


BY ists AND ITS DRESSED-UP TWIN—SOUVENIR COLLECT- 
ing—know no regional bounds. No state in the Union is 
exempt from the pair. Nor can loss and inconvenience 
always be stated in dollars and cents. The Statue of 
Liberty, now more significant than ever to a harassed 
world, suffers the indignity of countless scrawls of names 
and initials written or scratched where all must look. 
Washington’s monument “enjoys” the same distinction. 
The graves at Arlington National Cemetery are robbed 
of floral tributes and fixtures, and headstones are marked, 
in spite of the best of vigilance. 

Vandals in Olean, New York, stripped the bark from 
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around a hard maple tree planted there thirty years ago 
as a memorial to Olean’s dead of World War I. 

The signature of the vandal is seen at historic battle- 
fields and shrines from the Alamo to Gettysburg and 
from Atlanta to the sea. Along the trails are statues with 
missing arms, hands, fingers, gun, or sword; portions of 
ornamental fencing are gone, permanent metal wreaths 
torn away, bronze plaques missing. And, unfortunately, 
solid outdoor monuments to early American valor cannot 
be easily retouched. 

A much graver problem is posed by riddling of the 10,- 
000-gallon water tanks placed on high slopes in national 
forests in the West to guard the millions of acres of 
tinder-dry timber. With no apparent thought of the 
horror of forest fire, and its toll of injury and death to 
humans and to animals, vandals shoot holes through the 
tanks, climb on top to wreck the covers, and strip the 
threads from the hose nozzles. 

The abuse of the liberty of a free country has gone 
to shocking lengths. Behind the atrocious manners of 
Americans in public places is a total disregard of the 
rights of other people, and a careless contempt for the 
safety and welfare of the community. Laws and penal- 
ties alone are ineffective in dealing with the problem. 
Education is a valuable tool. So is the pressure of public 
opinion. But so long as the American public disregards 
vandalism or views it with today’s careless tolerance, just 
so long will it continue to cause death, injury, inconveni- 


ence, and a heavy bill for damaged public property. 


This midway year between the dark and dark, 


century, if not sun upon our work 


in the anxious field, the iron town 


until we sleep and hear each other dream— 


century, if this year cannot be shrine 

to offer our deeds and burn them clean, 

let it be candle and enough to show 

by shielding hand, where each must go today. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 
Send Your Nominations Now For 1950 Award 


HE SURVEY ANNOUNCES WITH APPRECIATION AND CON- 
fidence its committee to select the winner of the Sur- 
vey Award for 1950, symbolized by a bronze plaque to be 
presented during the annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, April 23-28. 
Leonard W. Mayo, general director of the Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children, New York, will be the 
chairman. Dr. Mayo is a former president of the National 
Conference and until last year was vice-president of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
Nominations for this honor are now again most urgently 
invited and should be sent to The Survey at once. 
Members of the Award Committee are: 
Mrs. Alice Arrington, executive secretary, Madison Street 
Branch, the YMCA, Baltimore. 
Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, executive secretary, American 
Public Health Association, New York City. 
Ralph H. Blanchard, executive director, Community 
Chests and Councils of America, New York City. 
Miss Louise M. Clevenger, former secretary, Council of 
Social Agencies, St. Paul. 

Miss Loula Dunn, executive director, 
Welfare Association, Chicago. 
Major Frank Evans, sepervisor, the 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Frank J. Hertel, executive secretary, Family Service As- 
sociation of America, New York City. 

Dr. Arlien Johnson, dean of the School of Social Work, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
Cheney C. Jones, superintendent, New England Home 

for Little Wanderers, Boston. 


American Public 


Salvation Army, 


Austin MacCormick, executive director, the Osborne As- | 
sociation, New York City. | 
A. Maurice Moss, associate executive director, National | 
Urban League, New York City. 
The Rev. Ralph M. Richards, director, Catholic Family | 
Service, Saginaw, Mich. | 
Maurice Taylor, director, Pittsburgh Federation of Jewish | 
Philanthroptes. 
Dr. Ellen Winston, commissioner, State Department of | 
Public Welfare, Raleigh, N. C. | 
Dr. Ernest Witte, executive secretary, Seattle Council of | 
Social Agencies. 


The committee members bring to the selection a wide | 
acquaintance with social work in its many variations in~ 
all parts of the United States. A list of nominees will | 
be presented to them and the choice will be entirely in- 
their hands. 


The award is a memorial to the late Edward T. Devine, 
one of the founders of The Survey. It is made annually 
“for imaginative and constructive contribution to social 
work,” the winner last year being Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
United States Commissioner for Social Security. 

High rank or great reputation is in no sense necessary 
to the winner. Norninations of obscure persons will be 
welcome, provided the names are accompanied by a state- 
ment why they should be considered. 

Promptness is especially important this year; the Con- 
ference meets less than three months ahead. Any one 
may nominate, the names being sent to The Survey jl} 


Award, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3. 


“A Very Tough Institution” 


What About the American Family? further discussed by assembled professionals 


|: Is INDEED FORTUNATE THAT THE 
family is precisely what Margaret 
Mead called it—‘“a very tough institu- 
tion.” Not only must it adjust its func- 
tions to suit the changing economic, so- 
cial, and emotional climate in which it 
dwells, but at the same time it must put 
up with a good deal of poking and 
prodding of its inner workings as the 
adjustment takes place. There remain 
few sciences, professions, or public per- 
sonages that have not ventured diagnoses 
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of the ills of modern family life. 

One thing to be said for the National 
Council on Family Relations, an or- 
ganization which boasts 3,000 members 
and 137 afhliated professional groups, is 
that its main idea is to encourage a co- 
ordinated and, if possible, helpful “poke” 
at this tough institution of ours by the 
various classifications and forces con- 
cerned with the family’s future. What- 
ever one may think about such a pros- 
pect, it cannot be denied that the Coun- 


cil made a brave try in the direction of |} 
its ultimate goal by putting on a special |ff: 
conference in connection with its own if! 
annual meeting the last four days of | 
1949 in New York City. The main) 
theme of the conference stressed the: 
unique contributions of the pelea 
to the family. 

Several hundred people attended the! 
conference meetings, including distin-|I} 
guished representation from shies | 
psychology, pediatrics, social work, law 
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religion, home economics, education, 
public health, anthropology, sociology, 
and even other related fields. All con- 
tributed, no doubt, to what Bernice M. 
Moore of the Hogg Foundation for Men- 
tal Hygiene referred to in her conference 
summary at the end of the four days, 
as “a dense smog of academic jargon.” 
However, one can do no less than as- 
sume that these days of committee ses- 
sions, panel discussions, speeches, and 
reports struck a blow for better under- 
standing and more freedom of exchange 
among members of these important pro- 
fessional groups. 


i NEED FOR ACTIVE COOPERATION 
between laymen and professionals, if a 
vital program is to be developed, was 
emphasized by Ernest G. Osborne, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
This plea was the theme of his pres- 
idential address at the opening dinner, 
held jointly with the American Sociolog- 
ical Society. Professor Osborne quoted 
from a recent article to the effect that no 
significant advances are made within 
the professions until lay groups bring 
pressure for change. There is a tend- 
| ency, said Mr. Osborne, to develop pro- 
| fessional practices that are considered 
‘| Sacrosanct and to discount any criticism 
from lay people. The profession, he said, 
‘must face the threat of intellectual steril- 
jity as a result of such attitudes. 

Pointing out that it is from the family 
itself that some of the finest ideas about 
.}good family life come, Mr. Osborne told 
this audience that when lay leadership 
»|is introduced into organization efforts, 
things really begin to happen. In scien- 
tific inquiry and in the study of family 
problems, he acknowledged, it is dif- 
ficult to “start with the family where 
it is,” but this is necessary if professional 
help is to be effective. One must move 
toward understanding lay attitudes, must 
“think of what are the “unworldly’ mo- 
tives of people—not what we think 
should be their motives.” 

The Council president assailed what 
he called the “Jeremiah approach” and 
the “Medicine Man approach” on the 
|jpart of professionals, both of which 
set us back in the effort for lay-profes- 
{sional cooperation. The Jeremiah ap- 
\proach, he said, is “the popular sport 
of talking about how the family is 


_|going to the dogs.” Making the family 
\the scapegoat for everything that goes 
jwrong will never furnish a background 
_|for cooperation. The Medicine Man ap- 
|proach is reflected in the written ma- 
jrerial on the family which has “built 
: ap such a beautiful vocabulary that 
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even professionals in allied fields have 
diffculty understanding it.” Such ap- 
proaches reveal lack of confidence in 
parents, he said, and “it is time we 
looked into these antagonistic, condes- 
cending attitudes.” 

On the other hand, parents and others 
who are interested in family life make 
things hard for professionals by de- 
manding precise answers and formulae. 
It is easy to understand why, said Mr. 
Osborne, for training in our schools 
makes this a natural reaction and, be- 
sides, “it is uncomfortable to have to 
make up one’s own mind.” But it in- 
troduces complications in the educational 
job to be done. Then, there is the ques- 
tion of emotional acceptance of family 
education by family members. In Mr. 
Osborne’s opinion, such acceptance can 
be gained by having lay participation 
at the planning level. 

“Self-understanding is a major goal,” 
he said, “but this cannot be achieved 
without active participation in planning 
and leadership. Our groups should 
broaden the base of membership so that 
informed articulate laymen will be our 
associates.” 


vob AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH THE 
family had their beginnings in efforts to 
be supplements to the family and to 
aid it in living in a rocky world, said 
Earl L. Koos, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology, University of 
Rochester, in the keynote speech of the 
conference. The trouble is, he went on, 
that now many agencies seem to con- 
sider themselves substitutes, rather than 
supplements, each tending to regard it- 
self as the savior of the family. As he 
developed his theme—some obvious gaps 
in education and services for family liv- 
ing—the speaker noted the refusal of 
services to cooperate. “The school su- 
perintendent that says he doesn’t want 
parents interfering in his school and 
the public health officer who isn’t going 
to have his clinic allied with any other 
groups” create a problem which must be 
faced, he said. Professor Koos also made 
two criticisms of basic concepts in the 
educational and service organizations. 
He felt they failed to see and interpret 
the family as a dynamic group, thinking 
of it more as a static and idealized unit. 
Second, he deplored the attitude which 
considered family unity as still an in- 
tellectualized concept. Most people still 
regard the family as a collection of in- 
dividuals, he said, rather than as a 
cohesive whole. 

Mr. Koos raised the question as to 
whether our services were so_profes- 


sionalized as to lose human value. It 
developed that he was chiefly concerned 
about people who wanted “small serv- 
ices, questioning whether it was neces- 
sary for people “to have to go through 
channels, be interviewed, become case 
records” before their needs were met. 
Mr. Koos felt that these procedures 
deterred people from seeking help and 
developed small problems into big ones. 

Following the theme of the conference, 
another general session was given to 
discussions of the contributions of vari- 
ous disciplines in human behavior to 
family life education and family living. 
Here, under the chairmanship of Emily 
Hartshorne Mudd, director of the Mar- 
riage Council of Philadelphia, representa- 
tives of public health, education, home 
economics, law, and pediatrics delivered 
addresses. At the annual conference 
luncheon, under the chairmanship of Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, 
the contributions of religion, psychiatry, 
and social work were discussed by the 
Rev. Otis R. Rice, chaplain, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York, Dr. O. Spurgeon 
English, Temple University, and Frank 
J. Hertel, Family Service Association of 
America. Meetings of the Council’s 
standing committees gave further oppor- 
tunity for discussion of such subjects as 
education for marriage and family living 
in colleges, community, and_ schools; 
marriage and family counseling; mar- 
riage and family research; and the influ- 
ence of mass media on family life. 

The clergyman has a unique op- 
portunity to be part of family life, said 


“The word love has a unique place 
in our language, though it is often 
associated with sex or with senti- 
mental ideas, and its constructive 
possibilities have not yet been 
realized. . . . The ability to love 
has developed slowly. But it is fast 
becoming a scientific imperative, 
rather than a cultura! luxury.” 
Dr. O. Spurgeon English at the 
National Council on Family 
Relations 


Mr. Rice, because there is continuity in 
his relationship with the family from 
birth to death. There is naturalness in 
his contact too, for he enters into fam- 
ily crises traditionally without invita- 
tion. Because of these two factors, the 
clergyman is often in a position to know 
what the real problem is when difficulty 
arises. In discussing pastoral counseling 
and referral, Mr. Rice admitted that 
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Common Welfare 


trained listening often comes hard to 
the person “who is trained to preach 
or pray at the drop of a hat.” In mak- 
ing a referral, he said, it is possible for 
the clergyman to give information with- 
out violating the confidence .of his 
parishioner. One sober consideration, 
said the speaker, is that members of the 
clergy, too, may be emotionally dis- 
turbed and instead of being helpful may 
tend to “perpetuate pathology.” 

One seminary is using a psychological 
screening device in admitting students. 

It was Mr. Rice’s belief that “the 
church can easily accept new insights 
into family life and living” and be in- 
creasingly helpful to the modern family. 


| AEE ee AS A SCIENCE HAS ALREADY 
contributed to understanding the dy- 
namics of family life, said Dr. English, 
and as a service to the individual it can 
help to strengthen and improve family 
living. There are no other means be- 
side the family, he said, “to provide the 
happy, secure life which the child re- 
quires.” It is his opinion that if the 
family “did no more than teach the child 
how to love,” it would be worth all the 
effort being made to keep and strengthen 
it. Neuroses and psychoses generally 
have their roots in family life and this 
realization brings many psychiatrists into 
preventive work such as writing, speak- 
ing, and acting as advisers to agencies. 

Dr. English urged all those who share 
in the body of knowledge which has 
been accumulated to work together to 
communicate it. The interest and in- 
formation which many people have is 
entirely too superficial. One aspect of 
family life which needs particularly to 
be discussed is the meaning of love 
and the ability to love, he said. 

Mobility, economic insecurity, and ten- 
sion are the chief causes of today’s fam- 
ily problems, said Mr. Hertel. 

He described the potentialities of case- 
work diagnosis and treatment for aid 
to families in distress. According to 
the experience of the family casework 
agency, he said, family problems fall 
into four categories: those of marital 
relationships, of the relationship between 
parents and children, of the adolescent, 
and problems of individuals in relation 
to job, school, or other people, which 
result from unresolved family difficulties 
or arrested maturation. 

Casework from the beginning has 
recognized “the dual nature of the forces 
affecting the individual’s social adjust- 
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ment,” Mr. Hertel said, and thus “has 
taken into account both the external 
factors in the client’s situation and his 
inner capacity to deal with the situa- 
tion.” The recent contributions of the 
social sciences, particularly anthropology, 
sociology, medicine, and psychiatry have 
greatly enriched social work’s under- 
standing of the dynamics of the in- 
teraction of social and personal factors 
affecting the individual. 

Mr. Hertel noted the marked increase 
of specialists and specialized agencies 
whose scientific knowledge and _techni- 
ques are related to the prevention, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of the ills of in- 
dividuals and families. He quoted 
Bradley Buell’s statement that if all this 
knowledge and skill could be com- 
bined, “the line on the reservoir marking 
‘combined capacity’ would not be as far 
below the line marking the combined 
problems with which they deal as we 
might think.” Resistance to change, pro- 
fessional biases, and strong leanings to 
tradition have blocked progress in work- 
ing together, he said, but “time is 
running out.” 

Bernice Moore in her summary ot 
the meetings, concluded that “we are 
not working to create a new science but 


to translate and transmit what 


ing sympathy for the family, but em- 


pathy.” We realize that none of us is» 
really independent “except as we are) 


granted independence in our realisticak 
ly interdependent relationships,” 


Eee Mituts DuvaLt, CONSULTANT 
to the Council, reported at the business 
meeting that many hundreds of services: 
had been requested of the Council’s na-| 


tional office during the year from stu- 
dents, health and welfare organizations, 
colleges and agencies, and writers and 
publishers. Many requests for personal 
guidance have been received. 

Mr. Osborne was reelected president of 
the Council for the coming year. The 
vice-presidents are: Mrs. Emily Mudd 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, and 


Katherine W. Taylor, professor of fam-| 


ily life at the University of Washington, 


Seattle; secretary: Dr. Lena Levine, New 
York City gynecologist and psychiatrist: 
and treasurer: Max Rheinstein, of the 
University of Chicago Law School. 


Why and Where Children Work | 


URING THE WAR, MOST STATES GAVE 
labor officials “emergency powers” 

to relax child labor standards. These 
lowered standards persist in only one 
state — Massachusetts — where the last 
legislature extended them to July 1950. 
A more serious threat to young wage 
earners are lower standards brought 
about through statutory change. Many 
of these apply to bowling alleys, in 
several states considered so necessary to 
the war effort that laws were amended 
to permit the employment of teen-agers 
or even younger children as pin-boys, 
frequently without night hour restric- 
tions. Delaware, for instance, no longer 
prohibits children of any age to work 
in bowling alleys at any time, nor on 
milk delivery vehicles between five in 
the morning and midnight. New Hamp- 
shire still allows minors of sixteen and 
seventeen to work in canneries for a 
10'%4-hour day and a 54-hour week. Ohio 
no longer has night work and hour re- 
strictions on cannery workers over six- 
teen. Other states which made statutory 
exemptions to child labor restrictions 
during the wartime period are Michigan, 


New York, Utah, and West Virginia} 

The annual report of the National 
Child Labor Committee shows, howeve 
improved child labor conditions in many 


states. Most notable is the new chile 


the) 


A fek yet 1c 9) 
sciences and disciplines have taught us.) 
Further, she said, “we are not develop- 


she) 
said; we face “one job of science and) 

Z on ” 
service for the families of one world.” 


labor law in Tennessee setting a four} 


teen-year-age minimum for employment 


a sixteen-year minimum for work durj} 


ing school hours, an eight-hour day, sl } 


40-hour week for employed minors u | 
der eighteen. Unfortunately the law haJ 


some loopholes in the form of cxenify | 


tions. These will make it possible eve 


for small children to continue to worl] 


on farms of any type, in canneries o 
other food processing industries, in da} 
mestic service, and in street trades. 
Maine raised its age limit for man 
facturing and other specified occupé 
tions from fifteen to sixteen years. Othe 
states moved to keep children out 
the labor market by strengthening schof 
attendance laws. | 
“Child labor” by the Committee’s def} 
nition is employment of children unde 
eighteen. To this it makes no obje¢ 
tion so long as certain standards to pr 
tect health and education are me: 
| 


| 


THE SURVE! 
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, 
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children under 
fourteen; no employment of children un- 
der sixteen during school hours; a maxi- 
mum work week of 40 hours for per- 
sons under eighteen, of 18 hours for 
) school children between fourteen and 
|) fifteen; of 24 hours for young people of 
sixteen and seventeen attending school. 
To these it would add restrictions against 
employment of minors in a variety of 
hazardous occupations. 

Since the failure of the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution, the Committee has joined 
in extensive efforts to protect children 
through federal laws regulating inter- 
| state commerce—specifically the Fair 
‘p Labor Standards and the Wages and 
) Hours Acts. Amendments to the former, 
‘h enacted by the present Congress, apply 
the child labor regulations to Western 
Union and other nonmanufacturing en- 
terprises. They also make it impossible 
' for employers to continue to evade child 
} 


no employment of 


) labor provisions by withholding goods 
for shipment for thirty days; and pro- 
hibit the employment of children in 
agriculture during school hours in the 
if district where the child is living. There 
4 is still room for improvement, however, 

in the Act’s agricultural restrictions, for 

children under fourteen still can be em- 
' ployed outside school hours in com- 
mercial agriculture. Chief obstacle in 
bringing about the needed change is 
the difficulty of formulating a definition 
to include “factories in the field” but not 
the family farm. 

A study made by the Committee last 
year showed a dismal picture of hap- 
“ hazard child labor law enforcement. 
The chief causes were inadequate ap- 
“} propriations, and undermanned 
labor departments. 

Because federal legislation can regu- 
late employment only in interstate com- 
} merce, the major responsibility for pro- 
¥ tecting children from industrial exploi- 
tation rests largely with the states. This 
‘Vyear most of the governors have ap- 
‘pointed citizens groups to study chil- 
‘dren’s needs in connection with the 
‘White House Conference. Here is an 
Opportunity to determine where and how 
‘children are employed and to take neces- 
Ji sary steps to safeguard them. 
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|Proceedings: Cleveland 
Social Work Conference 


oN OF THE 1949 MEETING OF 
4 the National Conference of Social 
Work are just off the press. (Columbia 


EBRUARY 1950 


University Press, price $4.25.) The vol- 
ume contains all the speeches of the 
general sessions of last year’s meeting in 
Cleveland, plus a running account of 
the section and associate group meetings 
written by Marion Robinson. A depar- 
ture from previous custom, Miss Robin- 
son’s report makes up fully a third of 
the 312-page volume, and gives a com- 
prehensive picture of conference con- 
cerns. 


Family Living 
in Rural Areas 


A SPITE OF SPECTACULAR INCREASES IN 
income in this postwar period, in the 
peak year 1947, half the farm families 
in the United States were reported to 
have less than $2,000 to spend on family 
living, investment in home or business, 
or savings; a quarter of them less than 
$1,000. 

These and many other items about 
Family Living,” are quoted from “Rural 
Family Living” a pamphlet of charts 
and statistics issued by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, a pre- 
liminary document to the bureau’s an- 
nual Outlook Conference in 1950. 

Farm families number 6,500,000, ac- 
cording to the pamphlet, but their non- 
farm neighbors bring the total number 
of rural families to 15,000,000. On the 
whole, all types of families—city, farm, 


and rural non-farm—increased their in- 
come during the period 1944-47, but the 
farm groups gained most. While farm 
income decreased considerably in 1949, 
it was still far above the prewar level. 
And yet, many farm families have a long 
way to go to reach what are generally 
regarded as modern living standards. 
Two thirds are reported as having no 
running water, more than half have no 
kitchen sink. Only one in five has all 
the equipment taken for granted by 
most city dwellers: electric lights, run- 
ning water, a flush toilet, a bath or 
shower, and installed cooking facilities. 
But the report suggests that more im- 
provements are in the offing, because of 
the extension of electric service to farm 
homes. Already this reaches two thirds 
of all farm dwellings. 

Educational opportunities are improv- 
ing too, the report shows. Consolidated 


schools are bringing about the gradual 
“disappearance” of the one room school 
house. 

Nevertheless, in 1945-46, the last year 
for which figures are available, 44 per- 
cent of all school buildings were one 
room schools. And while 77 percent of 
city children are still in school at sixteen 
and seventeen, only 59 percent of farm 
children of those ages are enrolled. 
Nearly half the children under four- 
teen are in rural families, according to 
the report. 

And the report concludes: 
rural areas are burdened with costs of 
educating a large number of children 
who migrate eventually to the city to 
spend their most productive years. Thus 
the city stands to gain by improved 
rural schools as much or even more 
than does the local rural community.” 


“ 


Toward Better 
Public Administration 


HE SPELMAN FUND, WHICH ENDED 
Tae years of fruitful work in 
1948, has just issued its final report. The 
report gives a brief history of the fund’s 
activities since its creation in 1928 by 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 
rial, and the use it made of its total re- 
sources of $16,000,000. From the first 
it assumed as its major responsibility “an 
exploration of the possibilities of coopera- 
tion with public bodies for the improve- 
ment of public administration.” 

Symbol of the Fund’s achievements 
is the building at 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago, occupied entirely by the secre- 
tariats of associations of public adminis- 
trators, and by the unique service or- 
ganizations, the Public Administration 
Clearing House, and the Public Service 
Administration. The building, the 
Clearing House, the Public Service Ad- 
ministration, and many of the opera- 
tions of the other agencies were made 
possible by grants from the Fund. 

Until 1928, most efforts at government 
improvement consisted in punishment of 
civil wrong-doers or reform of govern- 
ment machinery. The Spelman Fund’s 
basic assumption was that many public 
officials are eager to do a good job and 
to take advantage of opportunities to 
learn techniques developed by others in 
similar positions. But, as the report says, 
“administrators of important functions 
too often worked in isolation . . . the 
means for making generally available 
the results of . . . experimentation and 
appraisal were woefully inadequate.” 
The Spelman Fund therefore resolved 
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I if Chis ! Ms 
ne I ror 1d the Pub 
le Service Admunistrauen, an agen ) 
tor research and publication It alsc 
promoted national and international 
ferences on administrative problems. Its 
¢ xpenditures lOOKed |! re ta the tp} It 
cation of research than to tts stimula 
tion 

he Organizauions which the Spelman 
Fund helped create and support haye b 
come real and continuing forces in lit 


ing the quality of service Americans can 
ecapect trom thet: 40m uMstrauve Omcials 
They have furthered, too, the 

recognition of public admiunistrat 
a special profession with techniques and 
skills based on knowledge, ¢ xperument, 


and research. It is a notable record 


The ABC’s of Good 


Board Membership 


8 Sooena MEMBERS OF VOLUNTARY QR 
governmental agencies looking for 
technical help in carrying out their re 
sponsibilities have two new publications 
at their disposal—both of them written 
en the West Coast. 

Roy Sorenson, managing director of 
the YMCA in San Francisco, has used 
twenty years of study and observation 
of hundreds of boards across the coun 
try as the basis of his book, “The Art 


of Board Membership,” published this 
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 werdrawn 


has been the demand 
You Serve on a Board,” a 
first prepared by the Volun- 


So widespread 
pn ag 
pamphie 


teer Placement Bereau of Pasadena in 


1946. ‘thac ‘a third »printing ‘and revised 
edition ‘has 7ust been issued. Here,"too, 


tocether” is emphasized as ‘a 


“wise eunidance of the 


Chace 


mayor! process for eu 

social ‘agency. "This is'a far simpler out- 
ine’ of the basic requirements ‘and du- 
tiés' oO board member than Mr. -Soren- 
son's ‘book, burt its ‘size ‘and conciseness 
make it ‘a ‘useful piece of material for 
tramin board member imstitutes, mn 
hoard ‘meetines devoted to ‘selievalua- 
tidn “or | for conscientious individual 


beard ‘member ‘ookimg ‘to ‘selfimpreve- 
men Price 50 cents from The Com- 
munity ‘Chest ‘and Counal, 35 “Seuth 
Pad \venne, Pasadena 1, California. 


Stens Ahead 


In ‘Race Relations 
REPORTS SHOWED AT LEAST 


\ Pep PNT 
mM ‘tivo States and 2 City he emnimeg 1950 


York. 
Discrimmation held its 
the postwar 


dun—and ‘better—agamst 
ieep Gn ‘ 
Mitizens. ‘Effective ‘December 1, 
firm jomec 
the nation 
Negroés ‘to its “National “Guard units} 
And im Toledo, } 
City ‘agency recorded the notable} 
victoriés ‘of “a ‘two ‘year campaign ‘fer 
better ‘human ‘relations in city hfe. 
Raising bars at five nurses 


without 


Onto 


ceo recdaterin 
secrevanon. 


Fractal irve 


trammac “schools was only one of ‘an 7 


What Kind of Board Meaty dee Won? 


THE DEFENDER 


From “Fhe Art of Board Membership, by, Rey, Se Ban ited, 


THE BACK SCRATCHERS 


re credit ‘side of the race relations | 
the State Com- | 


yob opportunities for mmority | 
7949, | 
New Jersey as the] 


to ‘admit | 


i| 


pesomye hist of changes in local cus- 
Wins aad practices wrought by Toledo’s 
gthaui Bourd of Community Relations. 
The Bourd’s 1949 Report, covering ins 
tweyeur penod of existence, also shows 
yulwmes over discruminanon in health 
dad cecreugon, housing, employment, 
aad on the stutute beoks. A few of 
these: a0 interracial program started at a 
Reybberkeod setrlement house, Negro 
gad whe yeterans housed in the same 
pubhe pregect; two commercial com- 
panies stop discrummatory hiring; the 
exy hytel assoganen conforms two the 
fax ovil myhes law; the cry council 
peescs 4a sandscruunanen bill. 

Alva cluded io the Board's report 
ib the unpertant “how” of better race re- 
lunens—detals of the study, planning, 
gad negovubons which preceded change. 
At the end of ches two year's work, the 

d's twenty-hve volunteer members 
found 4 uuxum—‘pething gives [as 


Baer faved mecien—“nehing Some bw 


huss rcelanons as success and a per- 


| sonal capenence with i.” 


the proportion im unskilled and service 
jobs increased by 2 pencemt; and a B'nai 
Both survey found that fifteen out of 
every hundred job applicants were still 
likely mo be asked tear neligion. Prog- 
ress is evident, however, when the fig- 


pro- 
perten of Negro placements. And New 
York was the only caty im the country 
that showed no appreciable decline in 
the proportion of Negro placements in 
any occupanonal group. The B'nai 
Brith survey found that im deven other 
anes, 6) percent of a group of job ap- 
plicants were tequired to state religion. 
Cornel] University’s School of Indus- 


work, is widely known as the author of 
“Training for Skill in Social Case 
Work,” and other books in socval work 
education. 

The Award Comrmutter seeks material 

on social casework, superviwon, or teach- 
ing. Unpublished papers, theses, or 
books may be entered by agencies, 
schools, or individuals before July. Pur 
ther information available from the 
irgima P. Robinion Award Commun- 
tee, University of Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work, 2410 Pine Street, Phils 
delphia 3. 


A Reader Writes 


To Tue Eprrox: 

While in London recemtly 1 visited 
the Scholfield Road Day Nursery, one 
of those under the government, financed 
by the Ministry of Health for the chil- 


examined at least once a momth by 2 
doctor who visited the dey sumery 
weekly. The matron im charge was a 
registered nur, as required. Both the 
Board of Health and the Board of Edu- 
cation made i 


day nursery was open from 7:45 +20 


PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


social welfare in terms of significant people 


A Turning Point 
For Children 


ro be WE CAN TAKE KNOWLEDGE ABOUT 
children’s mental, emotional, and 
spiritual needs from the library shelves, 
integrate it and bring it into current 
usage, the 1950 Conference will have 
been a real success.” 

Thus MELVIN A. GLASSER, execu- 
tive director of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, recently expressed his hopes for 
the fifth of the now traditional decen- 
nial conferences on children, to be held 
in Washington next De- 
cember 3-7. 

The director pins his 
hopes that the confer- 
ence will become a 
sturdy bridge over the 
gap between’ medical 
and social science 
knowledge and applica- 
tion on its basic struc- 
ture. This rests on two 
main girders — citizen- 
ship participation and 
scientific research. As a 


result his own job 
reaches in two direc- 
tions: to supervise a 


staff of experts preparing a report on 
children’s needs and to stimulate ac- 
tivity in state and local communities. 

“The most important part of this con- 
ference is going on right now,” Mr. 
Glasser maintains. “For people all over 
the country are becoming interested in 
what the children of their community 
need for healthy emotional growth and 
how these needs are being met. The 
Conference will culminate in the Wash- 
ington meeting, but what happens be- 
tween now and then is what will count 
most.” 

Already the governors of thirty-six 
states have appointed state committees 
to stimulate local study and action. The 
purpose of these groups is not only to 
find out where the greatest gaps are in 
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Melvin Glasser 


their communities, but to do something 
about them. Similarly several hundred 
national organizations concerned with 
children and young people are cooperat- 
ing with the Conference. 

The committees will feed material to 
the Conference’s research staff, currently 
engaged in efforts to bring together “in 
usable form” pertinent knowledge re- 
lated to the development of children, 
particularly in relationship to their en- 
vironment. This, a “multi-disciplined 
staff’ consisting of an educator, a psy- 
chiatrist, a social worker, a statistician, 
and a specialist in parent education, 
works closely with a thirty-seven-mem- 
ber technical committee on fact-finding. 
Their synthesis of avail- 
able knowledge on the 
social and emotional 
needs of children will 
be examined against the 
environment in which 
children are currently 
growing up, and out of 
these studies will come 
the recommendations to 
be presented by the 
Conference’s National 
Committee to the 4,000 
persons expected to as- 
semble in Washington 
to consider follow-up 
action. 

Though the Midcentury Conference 
has been the first of the White House 
Conferences to receive a congressional 
grant—so far a total of $150,000—no 
small part of the director’s current job 
is to raise much of the funds needed to 
see it through. Since Conference plan- 
ning began two years ago, about half 
of the federal money had been already 
spent when Mr. Glasser came on the 
job last June. Present plans call for a 
$318,000 budget from July 1949 to 
January 1951 to carry through all the 
preliminary work and the big meetings 
next December. 

The director is on leave from the 
American Red Cross, where he is as- 
sistant administrator of foreign opera- 
tions, in charge of international pro- 


grams. Now in his middle thirties, he | 
is one of the not inconsiderable number 
of social workers whose interest in social | 
service came after beginning a career as | 
a teacher. 

Mr. Glasser got his first taste of the 
welfare field in the mid-Thirties when | 
teachers were in oversupply and he took | 
a job in the division of old age assist- 
ance in New York City’s Department of 
Welfare. Soon after, he was faced with | 
one of the most important decisions of his 
life when he received two letters in the 
same mail—one offering him a scholar- 
ship to a school of social work, and the 
other a regular post as a high school so- | 
cial science teacher. He says he has 
never regretted his decision to study 
for a social work degree. 

After a period as a family caseworker 
in New York, the now professionally 
trained social worker went to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in 1942, serving first as a] 
field director and later as chief of train- 
ing for the organization’s Military Wel- 
fare Services. In 1944, he became as- 
sistant director of civilian relief in charge 
of foreign operations. At present he is 
one of two United States representatives 
on the Permanent Committee of the In- 
ternational Conference of Social Work. 

He has been willing to leave the ex- 
citement of international social work for 
his present duties, says Mr. Glasser “for 
the same reason most of my staff have 
obtained leaves from their permanent ]]] 
jobs—because of the feeling that this/fl) 
Midcentury Conference can be a real 


turning point in the care of American 
children.” 


+ +¢ + 


W ies F. STUART CHAPIN was an}f 
instructor of sociology at Smith College 
back in post-World War I days, he be- 
came interested in applying sociologi- 
cal theories. The result was the found- 
ing of one of the country’s most dis- 
tinguished schools of social work, the 
growth and development of another, and 
one of the longest careers in directing: 
social work education on record. When 
Professor Chapin retired from his posi-} 


tion as head of the University of Minne- 
sota’s Graduate School of Social Work 
at the end of 1949, he had completed 
thirty years as director of a social work 
school. The beginning was in 1919 
when he conceived the idea for and be- 
came the first director of the Smith Col- 
lege Training School for Social Work— 
an innovation in so- 
cial work education 
because of its alter- 
nate periods of in- 
struction and_ block 
field work and _ its 
major emphasis on 
mental hygiene. In 
1922 he left Smith 
to go to Minnesota 
to head what was 
then called the Train- 
‘| ing Course for So- 
4} cial and Civic Work. 
| It is now known as 
| the Graduate School 
of Social Work. 

| During all these years Professor 
| Chapin has never relaxed his interest in 
s) sociology. He has not only served as 
chairman of the university sociology de- 
partment, but has added innumerable 
.| publications to the literature of the field. 
Since 1909, he has produced a total of 
| 150 articles, research reports, and books, 


,|Survey. Thirty-nine of his publications 
jhave been specifically concerned with 
jsocial work problems, practice, or re- 
.tsearch. Nevertheless, he believes that 
‘jsocial work has “lagged sadly” behind 
{other professions in recording its prog- 
‘press. 

|® Professor Chapin recently expressed 
{the opinion that the Minnesota School 
jhas a “promising future” because of the 
‘\“effective and farsighted qualities of 
|social work leadership” in JOHN C. 
‘KIDNEIGH, his successor as director, 
-jand associate director since 1946. The 
jnew director, however, has expressed 
|surprise at finding himself “suddenly 
‘catapulted from an obscure social work 
practitioner and teacher to a full profes- 
30r in a great university and head of a 
social work school, succeeding one of the 
greatest men in contemporary social 
cience.” He traces his first interest in 


several states should enact unemploy- 
jment insurance laws!” But the interest 
\did not focus to a profession until after 
jieveral years of “wandering around the 


John Kidneigh 


and clubs and in the transient relief 
service. Eventually, however, the erst- 
while debater went to the University of 
Utah and Denver for “more education, 
more degrees, and professional social 
work training.” This resulted in a series 
of responsible jobs leading to the as- 
sistant regional directorship of old Re- 


F, Stuart Chapin 


gion VIII of the Social Security Board— 
a position he left on appointment to the 
University of Minnesota faculty. Last 
year he was elected president of the 
American Association: of Schools of So- 
cial Work, which Professor Chapin 
helped to found in 1919. 

Professor Kidneigh regards his new 
position at Minnesota as a deeply serious 
challenge. 

“Today,” he said recently, “social 
work has an opportunity for services 
of an advanced, daring, and imaginative 
order. These are now a recognized 
necessity for modern man and his so- 
ciety, which has become increasingly 
complex as the perplexing intricacies of 
human personality interact within a 
mechanized material world. The schools 
of social work have an awesome re- 
sponsibility of finding, training, and in- 
spiring men and women who will fur- 
nish leadership.” 


+ ¢+¢ + 


E,pmunp G. BROWN, weELrare- 
minded district attorney of the City 
and County of San Francisco, made 
headlines recently when he opposed a 
move by the municipal judges to aban- 
don the court-clinic set up in 1943 in 
the Health Building to handle cases of 
prostitution. Pointing out that the pro- 
cedure used by this specialized court has 
become a large factor in keeping down 
the venereal disease rate, Mr. Brown 
took vigorous exception to the opinion 
of the presiding judge that “psychiatry 
and all that bunk” should be thrown 


overboard and the women sent to jail 
while awaiting trial in the regular wo- 
men’s court. 

This forty-two-year-old district attor- 
ney is a 1927 graduate of the San Fran- 
cisco Law School, elected to his present 
office for the second time in 1948. He 
believes that clinical study should pre- 
cede, not follow, conviction in all types 
of criminal cases. Under the California 
Adult Authority, such study is made of 
prisoners admitted to the penitentiaries, 
but Mr. Brown considers this far too 
late. 


“We should study our prisoners at the 
county jail level,” he told a Survey re- 
porter. “Out of the 25,000 persons ar- 
rested in this city annually, about 250 
go to prison. What happens to the rest? 
Despite all our legal agencies, social 
workers, and churches, crime rates con- 
tinue year after year about the same. 
We need to get down to fundamentals. 
Attacking crime at its source should be 
the primary objective of all law-enforc- 
ing officers.” In full agreement with 
the conclusions reached by Governor 
Warren’s current Commission on the 
Social and Economic Causes of Crime, 
he would attack not only physical and 
psychological ills, but social ills as well. 
“Poverty,” he says, “is the rich soil in 
which the seeds of crime flourish best.” 

In the district attorney’s “Crime Pre- 
vention Department,” Mexican, Negro, 
and other special deputies are assigned 
to work with their own minority groups. 
In addition, Mr. Brown has in his office 
a bureau of family relations, staffed with 
three social workers, since otherwise cases 
involving broken homes would go to the 
criminal division of the Municipal Court 
without benefit of social service. He 
sends a fourth social worker to the 
Juvenile Court, to handle cases involv- 
ing adults contributing to the delin- 
quency of minors. Largely upon his 
recommendation, the board of super- 
visors has set up a pilot plan which the 
district attorney hopes to see expanded 
into a comprehensive medical-legal cen- 
ter for alcoholics, where “sufferers with 
alcoholism” will spend a week under 
clinical observation before transfer to 
more permanent institutions for treat- 
ment. And ultimately, to back such 
moves, influence public opinion, and get 
proper legislation, he wants to see a 
community-supported Institute of Crimi- 
nal Science, independent of public agen- 
cies. “When society spends as much 
money on crime prevention as it now 
spends on detection and punishment,” 
he says, “the world will be well on the 
road to a solution of the crime problem.” 
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The Army in Power 


DECISION IN GERMANY, by General 
Lucius D. Clay. Doubleday. $4.50 


ale HE STaTE DEPARTMENT SET UP A 
special office immediately after 
Pearl Harbor to prepare studies of 
the problems which would have to 
be dealt with in the peace settlement. 
This office expanded steadily as the war 
continued, as the problems of the peace- 
making grew more numerous, more 
complex, and otherwise more difficult, 
and as expert personnel was recruited. 
By the end of the war, the operation 
had enlisted outstanding specialists in 
every important field which would have 
to be considered in the peace settlement, 
and it had prepared surveys of the prob- 
lems which would be encountered in all 
these fields. 

Drawing on these studies and on the 
expert capacities elsewhere in the State 
Department, President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Hull worked out the 
main outlines of the peace settlement 
through diplomatic channels and at the 
Big Two and Big Three conferences 
which took place throughout the war. 

Most notably, in the case of the Ger- 
man settlement, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union 
established the European Advisory Com- 
mission. The EAC met in London all 
through the last year of the war and 
reached agreements on the terms of 
surrender which the Reich would be 
called upon to accept and on the Zones 
of Occupation, the sectors of Berlin, and 
the machinery of Four Power coopera- 
tion for enforcing the surrender terms 
and occupying and governing the coun- 
try. 

At the same time, the armed forces 
were making their plans and prepara- 
tions for the military government of 
Axis territory during and after the war. 
The War Department created a Civil 
Affairs and field 


Division armies or- 
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ganized staff sections for military gov- 
ernment. A military government school 
was set up at the University of Virginia, 
and special courses in the administra- 
tion of occupied areas were taught at 
other colleges and universities as well. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff prepared a 
paper—numbered 1067—setting forth 
the principles which the American com- 
manding general in Germany was to 
follow in occupying and governing the 
Reich. 


let WAS A CONSIDERABLE MEASURE 
of cooperation between the civilians 
and the soldiers in all this planning and 
preparation for the peace. A combined 
civilian and military United States 
Group, Control Council, Germany, was 
created to take over and administer the 
Reich when hostilities should cease. 


In theory, this cooperation was ad- 
mirable. In practice, it suffered from 
all but fatal flaws. 


In the nature of things, the military 
could not match—and did not match— 
the special knowledge of the political, 
economic, and other problems of peace- 
making which the State Department and 
other civilian agencies and departments 
mustered. Perhaps also inevitably, the 
military attributed much less impor- 
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—By a former Berlin correspon- 
dent of The Chicago Daily News 
(1934 to 1941) who served during 
the war with the Office of Strategic 
Services, working on postwar 
plans. In 1944 and 1945, Mr. 
Deuel was on loan to the State De- 
partment, as special assistant to 
General Eisenhower’s adviser on 
Germany. For the next four years, 
he was diplomatic correspondent 
of The Chicago Daily News, and 
now helds the same position with 


the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


tance to the preparations for the peace | 
than did the civilians. The soldiers | 
were sometimes impatient with these 
preparations, and not seldom contemp- 
tuous of them, and in general they de- 
voted to them, not their best thoughts, 
attention, energy, and personnel, but 
their second-best, and sometimes not 
even that. 

The military insisted, however, on 
primacy of power over the civilians in_ 
matters of policy, both for the duration | 
of the hostilities and thereafter and, in 
the main, they were able to assert and 
maintain that primacy, because they 
usually could count on White House 
support. 

The armed forces particularly were | 
prepared to make a deal with a Darlan, | 
a Badoglio or almost anyone else if they |} 
thought that would shorten the war; 
they insisted that the United States 
make much greater concessions to Russia 
than the State Department thought 
either necessary or safe; and they/|) 
cherished kindlier views of the Ger-|[fP 
mans than that people’s history seemed, 
to those more familiar with it, to jus-] 
tify. 


She STATE DEPARTMENT HAD SUPPOSED], 
that it would have policy responsibility |} 
for the conquered Axis nations afteri) 
the war—and the authority necessary toll). 
discharge that responsibility. The army} 
had no insuperable objection to the De) 
partment’s accepting responsibility, but} 
the soldiers refused to allow the Depart-] 
ment any real authority, and here, again, 
there was no one in Washington whal 
would say the army nay. The Depart- 
ment, having been vanquished in this 
struggle for power, as in so many others.| 
had the perspicacity this time to decline 
to accept responsibility without authority, 
and the army, accordingly, took over the 
American task in Germany. 

The military were sanguine of spiny 


zs 
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at the outset. They were, however, soon 
disillusioned. They found that the oc- 
cupation and government of the Reich 
were functions of appreciably greater 
difficulty than they had anticipated. The 
soldiers decided, therefore, that they did 
not wish to undertake these tasks after 
all. “Whoever heard of an army’s hav- 
ing to occupy and administer conquered 
territory?” the military demanded to 
know, and they proclaimed that the 
State Department really ought to do the 
job instead. The Department, however, 
declined, not without satisfaction, and 
now a new president upheld the civi- 
lians, for a change. Thus it was the 
army that had the authority and the re- 
sponsibility for this country’s part in the 


| occupation and government of Germany 


from the war until this past summer, 
when John J. McCloy became the first 
United States civilian High Commis- 


' sioner in the Reich. 


q | HE MAN WHO COMMANDED THE ARMY 


in Germany most of this time, who 
quite possibly wielded, in this command, 


| greater power than any other American 
‘)has ever wielded, except for another 


general—Douglas MacArthur in Japan 


}—-was General Lucius duBignon Clay. 
j/ MacArthur has yet to write (or at least 


Na 


— 


to publish) an account of his steward- 


‘ship, but Clay has now written his. En- 


if 


ttled “Decision in Germany,” it is a 


\tfascinating history of the exercise of 
(power—although not every reader will 


find his fascination altogether pleasur- 


‘able. 


For Clay reveals that he exercised his 
enormous powers without any expert 
background or special preparation, and 


}that he exercised them with an astonish- 


cised them with a self-confidence and 
a lack of misgivings which sometimes 
appear, in “Decision in Germany,’ much 
more sanguine than salutary. 

Clay’s knowledge of Europe when he 


of “any reasonably educated man,” he 
has said elsewhere. His knowledge of 
the German problem, and of the long 
months and years of planning and 


‘\preparation for the Reich peace settle- 
‘/ment was, to put it as tactfully as pos- 


sible, imperfect. 
“When I left Washington, I knew 


\nothing of JCS (Joint Chief of Staff) 
11067, 


the top-secret policy directive 
! . . . 
which was to be my guide,” he writes. 


‘Nor did I know anything of the poli- 


cies and agreements which had been 


established in international conferences 
i 
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with Russia and the United Kingdom 
prior to the surrender of Germany... . 
When I arrived in Paris I had heard 
only vaguely of the U. S. Group Con- 
trol Council, which was now under my 
command, and knew little of its func- 
tions.” 

Clay was even less aware of the State 
Department's planning and preparations 
for the German peace than he was of 
the War Department’s. “I did not visit 
the State Department or talk with any 
of its officials,” he reports. “Nor was it 
suggested that I do so. No one advised 
me at that time of the role of the State 
Department in oc- 
cupation matters or 
of its relationship 
to military govern- 
ment.” 

The general soon 
formulated his own 
conception of the 
State Department’s 
role. “It was arrang- 
ed that instructions 
should always be 
sent through the 
War Department 
and that the State 
Department mess- 
ages to the Political 
Adviser [Ambassa- 
dor Robert Mur- 
phy] were to be considered as sugges- 
tions,” Clay writes. “Throughout the oc- 
cupation we received many of these sug- 
gestions, which were accepted in large 
part. When they were not, Murphy was 
free, if he thought it important enough, 
to advise the State Department so that 
those rejected could be repeated as in- 
structions.” 


aes AGAIN, WAS A SOUND ENOUGH 
theory. Also here, again, however, prac- 
tice sometimes produced startling results. 
For the War Department, for a va- 
riety of reasons, was exceedingly loath 
to send instructions to General Clay, 
and the result was that the State Depart- 
ment had a hard time obtaining a seri- 
ous hearing from the military in either 
Washington or Germany. “The policy 
of American Military Government has 
absolutely nothing to do with United 
States policy,’ Clay once said at a press 
conference. He has since asserted that 
he did not mean, by this, what he 
seemed to mean, but civilian Washing- 
ton not infrequently felt that the face 
value of Clay’s utterance was as ac- 
curate as any less apparent meaning he 
may have intended. 

A soldier, a supply officer, and an 


engineer, Clay was at his best when he 
could command and when he was en- 
gaged in a supplies or an engineering 

He was magnificent in the face 
of Russian provocation and in his or 
ganization and operation of the Berlin 
airlift. He performed prodigies in pro- 
visioning and reconstructing the Amer- 
ican Zone of the Reich. He got impres- 
sive results from most of the Americans 
subject to his authority, and when he 
chose to assert his authority over the 
Germans, he did so effectivelv. 

He was also not notably ineffectual— 
although frequently blunt to the point 
of unbearability— 
when dealing with 
others with whom 
there was  agree- 
ment. Thus Wash- 
ington and London 
were and have con- 
tinued to be_part- 
ners in what Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood 
has called a “com- 
mon law alliance,” 
and Clay got on 
not too badly with 
Sir Brian Robert- 
son, his British op- 
posite number in 
Germany. 

When there was 
no basic political understanding among 
allied capitals, and when he was neither 


project. 


commanding nor provisioning nor engi- 
neering, Clay’s operations were some- 
times less felicitous. He was in constant 
controversy with the French. Their deep 
visceral fear and distrust of Germany 
Clay seems hardly to have understood 
much less respected, and in his book he 
seems still not to understand France’s 
firm opposition to a speedy reconstruc- 
tion of Germany. Nor does he appear 
to understand why the French relaxed 
their opposition following American 
signature of the North Atlantic Security 
Pact. 

Clay’s views of the Germans, like 
those of so many Americans, are almost 
the extreme opposite of the general 
French view. Indeed, Clay was not only 
ahead of the French in his insistence 
on the speedy reconstruction of the 
Reich; he was even ahead of civilian 
Washington. 

“T’ve tried to think of the kind of re- 
construction the South would have had 
if Abraham Lincoln had lived,’ Clay 
writes with the special sentiment of a 
Georgian on this score. “I’ve kept in 
mind the kind of reconstruction Lincoln 
promised, as compared with what actu- 
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ally did happen.” 

And so, under Clay’s highly personal 
and authoritarian command, the Amer- 
ican Zone—and, indeed, all Western 
Germany—has been rebuilt and restored 
to well-being and to power over its own 
destiny with truly astonishing speed to 
a truly astonishing degree. Spiritually, 
at least, Germany is itself again. Western 
German leaders are publicly stipulating 
the conditions on which they will per- 
mit the English-speaking world to re- 
arm the Reich, an undertaking which 
American and British soldiers of the 
most exalted rank have been passionately 


urging. 


If the American role in Germany the 
first four years after the war had to be 
played either by the army alone or by 
the State Department alone, it is prob- 
ably well that it was played by the army, 
in view of Russian obstruction and in- 
timidation. It is curious, however, that 
the United States alone among the allies 
felt it had to make this peculiar choice. 
The others, including and perhaps espe- 
cially the Soviets, acted on the principle 
of civilian supremacy, supposedly so dear 
and so essential to free republics. Among 
all the others, the armed forces were the 
implements, and not the determinants, 


of policy. 


Nineteen Current Books 


COURTS ON TRIAL: Myth and Reality 
in American Justice, by Jerome Frank. 
Princeton University Press. $5 


VEN IN ACTIVE PUBLIC LIFE, JEROME 

Frank was an indefatigable student 
and writer. When he exchanged the 
violence of administrative Washington 
for the comparative tranquillity of a 
federal judgeship, his literary activity 
increased. His new volume, “Courts on 
Trial,’ proceeds directly from some of 
his earlier work. 

His thesis is surprising, if not shock- 
ing, especially to lawyers. Law as ad- 
ministered through the courts he con- 
siders not unrelated to “magic.” He 
means that certain procedures, sanctified 
by custom and enveloped in dignity and 
strange words, are accepted as produc- 
ing infallible results. Rules of law 
might be logical enough, but they have 
to be applied to facts; fact-finding is a 
singularly chancy business. Jurors have 
prejudices. Lawyers sometimes do not 
have the ability or the means to pre- 
pare a case. Judges might be affected 
by a bad breakfast. Nobody’s memory 
is accurate. Consequently, rules of law 
do not control courts because they can- 
not control fact-finding. As a result, 
while men yearn for a legal system 
which is just, and whose results can be 
predicted, the fact is quite otherwise. 

The reality, as Frank sees it, is not 
heartening. He quotes Judge Learned 
Hand’s observation that a lawsuit is to 
be dreaded beyond almost anything else, 
short of sickness and death. A trial has 
more of the qualities of a fight or sport- 
ing event than of a search for truth. 
At that, a limited fight in a courtroom 
is better than a tribal war; but this is 
not any great citation of merit for 
juristic procedure. 
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Having got this far, Judge Frank 
tackles the mechanics of justice. He 
is no great admirer of the jury system, 
though he concedes that juries have cer- 
tain advantages. In the main he would 
prefer the decision of a competent judge. 
The jury decision would be helped, he 
thinks, by using “intermediate  fact- 
finders’—Special Masters who have re- 
viewed and sifted the evidence before 
the trial. Adult education in what jury 
service means might make for better 
jurors. The judge must be the balance 
wheel; and even he is human. 

On the constructive side, Frank draws 
on his not inconsiderable experience as 
lecturer and teacher in law schools. 
Rightly, he feels that law teachers need 
more experience in practice, and that 
law schools should be clinical as well as 
theoretical. A medical student does not 
spend his time entirely with books, but 
serves in the wards in hospitals. Law 
schools might take a leaf from their 
book. Special training for trial judges 
might help, and he suggests (horror of 
horrors!) their discarding the symbols 
of magic such as the judicial robe. 

For, in fact, judges do have the last 
word. They can honor or upset prece- 
dents. They can interpret statutes. They 
do resolve the variables. The court 
house ways, in a peaceful society, are 
essential. In his concluding pages, 
Jerome Frank files a memorandum of 
suggestions, some of them striking. He 
thinks the government ought to accept 
more responsibility in seeing that all 
important evidence is produced at a 


trial—instead of leaving it to the private 
litigants. He thinks the judges ought 


to help to examine witnesses; and he 
believes a witness ought to be humanely 
handled in court. Legal education ought 


to be moved closer to the court house 


lawyers should serve apprenticeships} 


Judges should be unfrocked and mad 


to appear as men. Jury trials, except in}, 


major criminal cases, should be droppe 


overboard. Have the trial judge sit with 
the upper court on an appeal from hig 
Most of all, teach everybody| 
that the trial courts are the most im)}| 
portant, rather than the appellate anq| 
supreme courts. “In a democracy,” ha) 
concludes, “the courts belong not to tha 


decision. 


judges and the lawyers but to the citi 
ZEDS as 
is right on practically all counts exce 

one: his “citizen” is an abstraction, ang 


his appeal to the citizen is in its wa} 


no more or less “magic” than the apt 


peal to the robed judge and the majesty} 
of abstract law. | 
I agree with his suggestions in mos} 


respects. One caveat is worth putting 
on the record here. 


ee 2 bed 
magic. 


humanly unobtainable, and certainly bé 
yond exact statement, but which nevez 
theless must be the object of eterug 
search. The human animal has alway 
desired something beyond himself. 


So they do; and Judge Frank} 


I am not sure tha 
we gain much by abandoning all th} 
In a sense, this magic repred| 
sents a yearning for a justice, perhap} 


has expressed that desire in symbols-j 
“magic” —to complement his ration4 
equations. Justice, even through h 
man courts and more human juries, | 
still one aspect of a search for an ete 
nal value, which outruns attainable re 
son. A. A. Berte, J} 
Columbia Law School 


THE UNITED STATES AND TH} 
SOVIET UNION—Some Quaker Pr 
posals for Peace. A Report Prepared fe 
the American Friends Service Commi} 
tee. Yale University Press. $1 
WRITE AS THE AVERAGE CITIZEN PRI 
occupied with day-to-day deman: 

with too much to be read, and wi 

the realization of the complete futililf} 


of a third World War. And I turn i 
the compactly stated proposals of t 


Friends hoping to find guidance ani 


suggestion at a level which can | 
grasped without specialized study. _ |] 

The program offered is in three partl 
1, The United States economic policy 


relation to Russia and Eastern Europ} 


2, our policy in Germany; and 3, o} 
policy with respect to strengthening t) 
United Nations. I cannot but feel th 
evaluation of each of these groups | 
proposals requires more intimacy wil 
Russian diplomacy than most of us c: 
have. For, if we could assume in Re 
sian officials mental processes like the 
here at home, we would not despair 
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| some acceptance and of some _ success 
| for many of the recommendations. 
On rational grounds they seem not 
| unrealistic, nor unduly wishful. But 
| how rational are the actual grounds, and 
; to what extent is rationality in control 
/ an the policy-shaping of both nations? 
| To what extent can we probe below rea- 
| sonableness to desires which may in their 
4) human universality be common enough 
} to offer a foundation for the give and 
‘take of diplomatic conversations and 
i supply new bases for common action? 
Indeed, beyond this point, this report 
# could well have had more to say about 
} the calculable probabilities of actual war 
f under any likely circumstances. Amer- 
} ican policy has its emotional promptings 
in fear no less than does Russian. How 
| justified are the fears? How much of- 
\ ficial attention is paid to building other 
4 possibilities of valid hope—both at home 
‘yand in Russia? In short, how likely is 
‘war? Our annual bill for military de- 
“)fense at present is $15,000,000,000; our 
) bill for supporting the United Nations is 
y slightly over $24,000,000. Do we have 
to pay at the altar of fear so markedly 
out of proportion to what we pay at the 
altar of creative hope? 
To a layman, in short, most of these 
‘}proposals sound as though they should 
Ybe worked upon, if Russia will work 
iWupon them, too. The most important 


by any means all that we should to 
jstimulate joint action. How are ordi- 
jnary citizens to know? 


these 


‘vould be easier to appraise 
\houghtful proposals. And a fuller ex- 
lication from Washington would also 
‘ive us all greater confidence that there 
‘3 some chance that efforts in these di- 
ections might be taken; that they might 
pad toward a world in which, despite 
ifferences in ideology, the two halves 
‘jould live in peace together because of 
‘|e overpowering influence of their com- 
jon desire for the elimination of war. 

This noble, high-minded pronounce- 
‘ent was preeminently worth present- 
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ing. The extent to which it is practi- 
cal politics in the foreseeable future is a 
question upon which we have a right to 
further answer from our political leaders. 
Chairman Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 

New York City 


JOHN L. LEWIS: An Unauthorized Biog- 
raphy, by Saul Alinsky. Putnam. $4 

MONG AMERICAN LABOR LEADERS BY 

far the most colorful and contro- 
versial figure is that of John L. Lewis. 
One may discount Saul Alinsky’s judg- 
ment that Lewis “towers over all other 
labor leaders as a giant over pygmies,” 
and yet agree that he is a tenacious 
fighter and master tactician who will 
leave his imprint upon this country 
long after he has left the scene. 

The author contributes some important 
information about Lewis that hitherto 
has not been available. As a result of 
many hours spent interviewing Lewis, 
Alinsky is able to give at length Lewis’ 
version of his relations with Roosevelt, 
Murray, Hutcheson, Frank Murphy, and 
other important figures. Most _reveal- 
ing in his break with Roosevelt is Lewis’ 
belief that, by appointing key CIO per- 
sonages such as Hillman to public office 
without first consulting him, Roosevelt 
was raiding the CIO. Alinsky also 
learned about Lewis from serving as 
an intermediary between him and 
Roosevelt in an effort to avert their 
break in 1940, and he saw Lewis im- 
mediately after his final conferences 
with Murray in October, 1941. 

A personal friend and great admirer 
of Lewis, Alinsky sees each of Lewis’ 
controversies through Lewis’ eyes. Ex- 
cept for several critical comments in a 
minor key—on Lewis’ red-baiting in the 
1920's, for example, and on his pre- 
Pearl Harbor isolationism—the book 
reads like an authorized biography. 
Though Alinsky dismisses as a rationali- 
zation Lewis’ fantastic 1947 explanation 
of his 1940 support of Willkie, else- 
where he accepts Lewis’ accounts without 
question. Similarly he credits Lewis, on 
Lewis’ unsupported statement, with hav- 
ing obtained almost single-handedly the 
inclusion of Section 7a in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act in 1933. 

Alinsky’s treatment of democracy is 


a curious one. He believes that Lewis, 


by his recurring defiance of govern- | 


mental authority, has made a_ signal 
contribution to 
American way of life. At the same 
time, he excuses Lewis’ crushing of 
democracy within the United Mine 
Workers by pointing to the weakening 
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Meat Foods 


By LLOYD B. JENSEN, 
Chief Bacteriologist, Swift & Co.; 
Editor, Food Research 


JUST PUBLISHED. A non-technical 
account of the modern methods of 
Preserving and processing meat, 
which have made this product one 
of the safest and most nutritious of 
foods. Covers freezing, curing, 
smoking, the prevention of spoil- 
age, the proper way to store meat 
in the market and in the home, and 
the place of meat in the diet, as 
well as a host of pointers on how 
to know and judge meats. 
Illustrated. $3.75 


Microbes of Merit 


By OTTO RAHN. Here are the 
microbes to whom we owe bread, 
cheese, plastics, explosives, and 
penicillin. This swift-moving book 
explains these friendly microbes in 
terms of our everyday lives, show- 
ing the many and surprising ways 
in which they benefit man. "'Fas- 
cinating story of the part good 
microbes play.'’’ — New York Her- 
ald Tribune. Illustrated. $4.00 


Microbes Militant 


By FREDERICK EBERSON. Review- 
ing the dramatic history of preven- 
tive medicine, from Koch and 
Pasteur to the present, this authori- 
tative report explains the advances 
in bacteriology in the light of the 
microbe’s challenging ability to 
evolve new kinds of resistance. Ex- 
pert treatment of a subject espe- 
cially important in these days of 
global travel and possible bacterio- 
logical warfare— Illustrated. $4.50 


Hidden Hunger 


By |. G. MACY and H. H. WIL- 
LIAMS. “Today one can eat to stay 
young as well as grow slim.’ Thus 
these authorities concerning the re- 
lation of nutrition to health and 
long life. They discuss vitamins and 
food cults; the feeding of infants, 
children, of adults and the aged; of 
factory workers and military per- 
sonnel "Should be read by everyone 
interested in his own health.’’— 
Cleveland Press. I/lustrated. $3.00 


Order your books today 
Address Dept. M167& 


“THE. RONALD PRESS COMPANY. 


15 East 26th Street, New Yor 10 
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Important New Books 


CHANCE TO BELONG 


Story of the Los Angeles 
Youth Project 
Duane Robinson 


Dramatic story of how one city licked the 
problem of youth gangs and tackled juvenile 
delinquency by utilizing the resources of 
public and private agencies to give its 
underprivileged youth a “chance to belong.” 

$5.00 


SUPERVISION IN GROUP WORK 


Margaret Williamson 


The practical problems of supervision ana- 
lyzed in the light of the ultimate objectives 
of administration. Price to be announced. 


THE YWCA—An Unfolding Purpose 


Mary S. Sims 


Historical survey and interpretation of the 
development of the YWCA in relation to a 
changing world. 

$2.00 


CAMPING WITH PURPOSE 
Marie Lafferty Cortell 


The underlying philosophy and tested pro- 
cedures for the conduct of organization 
camps. 


$3.00 
OTHER IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 


Change of Life: A Modern Woman’s 


Guide 
F. S. Edsall 


Takes away fear by showing what the meno- | 


pause is and what to do about it. 


$2.00 


Highways to Jobs for Women 
Josephine Gerth 
Discusses the knowledge and experience re- 


quisite for a wide range of specific occupa- 
tions. 


$3.00 


The Bible and Human Rights 
Kathleen W. MacArthur 
Biblical basis for human rights in relation 
to the President’s Civil Rights Report. 
$2.00 


Understanding the Adolescent Girl 
Grace Loucks Elliott 


Analyses major problems of adolescence and 


shows how the lives of girls may be en- 
riched. 


$2.00 


Toward Better Race Relations 
Dothory Sabiston & Margaret Hiller 
Exciting account of how YWCA’s in seven- 


teen communities made progress in inter- 
racial relations. 


$2.50 


Order from your bookstore or trom 


WOMAN'S PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. .Y. 
PE 
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effect of district autonomy upon the 
union’s collective bargaining position. 
He notes, without becoming disturbed, 
the use by Lewis of “crushing dicta- 
torial tactics,’ and suggests, without 
presenting any evidence, that the union 
might have disintegrated had not Lewis 
built a machine to dominate it. Ex- 
cept for the personal security that his 
machine control gave him, Alinsky 
argues, Lewis would not have dared 
undertake the organization of the CIO. 
The Alinsky who admires the disciplined 
army of coal miners as it responds to 
Lewis’ tactical genius is a far cry from 
the Alinsky who appealed so eloquently 
for grass roots democracy in “Reveille 
for Radicals.” 

The book does not build confidence 
in Alinsky’s judgment or his powers of 
accurate description by presenting a long 
list of persons who are shaken, groggy, 
dazed, hypnotized, hysterical, or in a 
state of shock as a result of Lewis’ 
statements or actions. The same ex- 
travagance of expression is apparent, 
among other places, in his comparison of 
Lewis’ attack on Hutcheson at the 1935 
AFL convention with the first shot fired 
at Lexington. Lewis’ professed view of 
Murray, which Alinsky adopts, is that of 
a weakling who turns pale and shakes 
and weeps at Lewis’ every sharp word. 
It is to be doubted whether the United 
States Steel Corporation would recognize 
the Murray they know in the pages of 
Alinsky’s book. The break between 
Lewis and Roosevelt was important, 
but one may question the evidence for 
Alinsky’s assertion that this “great 
American Tragedy of the labor move- 
ment” broke labor’s militant surge, to- 
gether with much of the New Deal. One 
wonders, too, about the basis for Alin- 
sky’s faith that a less stubborn Lewis 
could have changed the destiny of 
America and with it the world. 

Jor, SrmMan 
Assistant Professor of Social Sciences, 
University of Chicago 


KOKUTAI NO HONGI: Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of the National Entity of Japan, 
edited by Robert King Hall. Harvard 
University Press. $4 


EDUCATION FOR A NEW JAPAN, 
by Robert King Hall. Yale University 
Press. $6 


alte SPECIALISTS IN JAPANESE STUDIES, 
a lucid translation of “Kokutai No 
Hongi” with an admirable critical in- 
troduction is something of an event. 
To most Americans the classic ex- 
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position of Japanese fascist ideology 
will ring no bell. Yet, if the occupa- 
tion fails, the American people may | 
again be forced to reckon with these 
“cardinal principles” of Japan’s “na-| 
tional entity.” | 

The Shinto cult, theocratic and ultra- 
nationalist, has been a living force in) 
modern Japan. Educational philosophy) 
was molded by it, and the schools in| 
turn inculcated it. “Kokutai No Hongi,’| 
first published in 1937, was an ulti-} 
mate distillation of the beliefs of this} 
cult. As a propaganda instrument it 
rivaled “Mein Kampf,” but with an in Hl 
fluence grounded on an ancient triba 
mythology that was still generally ac+ 
cepted. It did not have to be invented} 
for the occasion in a Hitlerian tour de 
force. Nor was it used to advance at 
one-man or a one-party dictatorship t 
power; in typically Japanese fashion, id 
was the anonymous product of a com4 
posite authorship and served the pur- 
poses of an amorphous _ oligarchy! 
Owing to a choice of archaic language 
forms, moreover, it had to be mediated 
to the people in large measure through} 
a controlled educational effort. This taslg 
was entrusted mainly to the teachers 
mobilized by the thousands to interprel} 
the holy writ of Japanese nationalis 
Some 2,000,000 copies of “Kokutai Nd 
Hongi” were issued and circulated. Afte| 
the surrender, copies were virtually unj 
obtainable in Japan—a good example of 
the thoroughness of Japanese “coopera 
tion” with the occupation authorities. 

In his scholarly investigation of Japalf 
nese education, Professor Hall hal th 
written not so much for the lay readeiffiy 


ministrative control, curriculum and tex} 
books, educational philosophy, an 
language reform. More than a hundre 
pages are devoted to discussion of t 
Emperor-centered polity, illustrated i! 
“Kokutai No Hongi,” and its influend 
on Japan’s educational philosophy a 
practice. Students will quarry the vo 
ume for years to come, but it is to 


I 
li 


suggestions will be neglected. Ii 
critique of occupation policy—highi] 
pertinent and thoroughly documented} 
is overlaid by historical data and ni 
easy to search out and correlate. 

While the author ventures no over-dlh 
judgment on postsurrender educationif} 
reform efforts in Japan, his doubts ar 
fears as to many individual aspects 
the program add up to a generally neg 


| bureaucrats often seemed to receive aid 
| and comfort from the occupation’s high 
| policy decisions. The strange hesitation 
to ban the Imperial Rescript on Educa- 
| tion is a case in point. More basic is 
| the author’s expressed doubt as to 
| whether an Emperor of Japan can, in 
| the long run, be retained and yet di- 
| vorced from the position traditionally 
}accorded him in the Japanese “national 
|| polity,” or “Kokutai.” He also fears 
the highly centralized authority exer- 
fcised by the Education Ministry, al- 
though he omits analysis of the decen- 
'| tralization law passed by the Diet in 
1948, 
| Professor Hall strongly urges the need 
‘for language reform in Japan, and backs 
his position with the most thorough 
tysis of this problem that has so far 
‘yappeared in English. The arguments 
‘he advances are unanswerable, the more 
jso if representative democracy is to be 
taken seriously as the objective of occu- 
ation policy. Yet, even though the Ad- 
“wisory Mission of leading American edu- 
‘rational experts unequivocally recom- 
mended the reform, the occupation au- 
horities shelved it. 
One gap may be noted. The author 
4makes but two passing references to the 
yeachers’ unions, though he deplores the 
yack of positive measures to change the 
ibeachers’ regimented outlook. The in- 
jlation led to severe wage struggles by 
jhe new unions against the Education 
“Yinistry, and to controversial intra-union 
(Wrganizational action. Such activities 
aust have operated powerfully to un- 
ermine the old quiescent and submis- 
five acceptance of authority by the 
eachers, and an exploration of such ef- 
jects might have provided an optimis- 
#c note in a generally pessimistic evalua- 
These comments do not lessen the 
ichievement of Professor Hall, whose 
fook will long remain the standard 
jreatment in its field. TT. A. Bisson 
\rofessor of Political Science 
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/ALESTINE IS OUR BUSINESS, by 
| Millar Burrows. Westminster Press. 
$2.50 


| AUTHOR WRITES UNDER A CON- 
WA viction that ‘Zionism is basically 
jad tragically wrong,” and a little more 
han half way through his book he is 
zady to declare “it has often appeared 


Zionists] were not so much concerned 
} have the Jewish refugees of Europe 
|}; they were to exploit them for their 
jn. political ends.” He is thus unable 
.) suggest that the future of Palestine 
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should be worked out in cooperation 
with the State of Israel as an honorable 
ally rather than as an aggressor whose 
achievements must be reluctantly if not 
bitterly accepted. 

There are no absolute rights in Pales- 
tine. It is a holy land for Moslems and 
Christians, as well as Jews. With the 
Moslem, however, the emphasis is not 
on Palestine as a holy land but on Jeru- 
salem as a holy city; and Christianity 
soon moved away from Palestine as its 
vital center. But the Jew has main- 
tained a continuity of existence through 
the centuries in his holy land, and in 
imagination (which is an important part 
of the spiritual life) the Jew, scattered 
to the ends of the earth, still has lived in 
Palestine. Mr. Burrows is not unaware 
of these things, but he leans too heavily 
on the factors of majorities and minori- 
ties in his judgments of right and wrong. 
In the case of Palestine the needs of 
peoples, the natures of the civilizations 
in conflict, land and resources available, 
are but a few of the considerations 
which must be taken into account. 

It is difficult to view Mr. Burrows’ 
proposals for the future as other than 
utterly unrealistic. For instance, his chief 
advice concerning the Arab refugees is 


to give generously on their behalf and 
to try to make Israel assume most, if 
not full, responsibility for their future. 
Now, tragic as is their plight, the 
refugees are the victims of a war de- 
clared by the Arabs against the State of 
Israel, which, Mr. Burrows declares, the 
Jews would have had to set up in May, 
1948, “even if they had not wanted to 
do so.” Besides, nearly half of these 
refugees were not within the borders of 
the Jewish homeland but were reduced 
to destitution largely by marauding 
bands of their own kinsmen. Why not 
bring pressure upon the Arab countries 
to use their enormous resources more 
effectively in behalf of their own na- 
tionalsP Or again, Mr. Burrows calls 
for the international administration of 
Jerusalem, presumably under the United 
Nations which has no power of enforce- 
ment. More than 100,000 Jews live in 
the modern part of Jerusalem and the 
“old” city has a large Arab population. 
Is not the answer to the Jerusalem prob- 
lem to be found in the agreements or 
compromises of the peoples directly in- 
volved? The supervision of and access 
to shrines and holy places is quite an- 
other matter. 

This brings us to the heart of the 
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RITAIN’S devaluation of the pound 

now gives you an opportunity to en- 
joy the fearless comment and opinion of 
the famous Manchester Guardian, weekly 
air edition, at the lowest rates in years. 
And you take no risk in subscribing! Read 
the coupon for our unusual refund guar- 
antee. 


If you like progressive, independent think- 
ing on world affairs—if you like intelli- 
gent, contrary opinion—subscribe to the 
Guardian now. The Weekly Air Edition 
arrives in New York the day after it 
appears on London newsstands, and brings 
you the cream of the previous week’s fea- 
tures in the daily Manchester Guardian. 
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front-page report on world issues (2) Edi- 
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"The most readable, 
persuasive presentation 
of practical 
psychology to have 
appeared in years."'* 


By H. A. 
OVERSTREET 


@ This stimulating best seller by “the 
man who makes psychology intel- 
ligible’ shows how the psychological 
discoveries of our time reveal new 
insights into human beings. “Dr. 
Overstreet talks sensibly, clearly, 
without smugness, on how to recog- 
nize immaturities and how to grow 
out ef them; how to recognize and 
understand immaturity in others and 
help them to adulthood.” 
—*Pasadena Star-News 


“An inspirational work that, for a 
change, appeals to the mind.” 
—The New Yorker 


“Based on sound scholarship. Its out- 
look is sane, its message significant.” 
—The Survey 


“Many books entertain. Some instruct. 
This one, we think, really helps.” 
—CLIFTON FADIMAN, Book-of-the- 
Month Club News 


A TOP BEST SELLER 
NOW IN ITS 9TH LARGE PRINTING 


$2.95 at all bookstores 


W. W. NORTON & CO., “Books that Live" 
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issue. Palestine is our business — the 
world’s business — but to a decidedly 
limited extent. From now on the pri- 
mary initiative and responsibility is 
something between the new State of 
Israel and the Arab States. Recognition 
of this fact will save us a lot of futile 
controversy. Joun Pau Jones 
Pastor 

The Union Church of Bay Ridge, 


Brooklyn 


YES AND ALBERT THOMAS, by E. J. 
Phelan. Columbia University Press. 
$3.50 

OMe Anp Apert THOMAS” IS A 

portrait sketch of the dynamic 
first director of the International Labor 

Office. It is, however, much more than 

a portrait of the man. It is the story 

of the beginnings of the International 

Labor Organization to which Thomas 

made so rich a contribution. Nor is it a 

full length portrait of Thomas. Rather, 

it is Thomas against the background of 
the International Labor Organization; 
and, more specifically, the International 

Labor Office, the secretariat of the Or- 

ganization. 

The story begins with the inception 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, and Thomas’ connection with it. 
“How Albert Thomas Came to The 
ILO” is the title of the opening chap- 
ter. Other chapters tell how Thomas 
brought the ILO to Geneva, thus con- 
fronting the League of Nations with a 
fait accompli; how he developed an 
esprit de corps among an international 
staff; how his worldwide travels gave 
prestige to the Office; and what he 
achieved for the ILO before his death. 

The title suggests the positive charac- 
ter of the man and his constant striving 
for higher goals. He accepted what had 
been accomplished, and pressed on to 
other objectives. It is a story of leader- 
ship, of the influence of one vital in- 
dividual upon an organization and, to 
a certain extent, upon the course of his- 
tory. With his tremendous energy and 
boundless enthusiasm, Thomas launched 
the ILO upon a successful career. 
Through his determination and winning 
aggressiveness, it became an autonomous 
body instead of a subordinate member 
of the League of Nations. It is not un- 
likely that the impress Thomas gave 
to the ILO enabled it, unlike the League, 
to survive the second World War and 
become an affiliated specialized agency 
of the United Nations. 


It is an understanding, sympathetic, 
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and attractive portrait that Edward 
Phelan has drawn. None is better 
qualified than he to draw it. Like 
Thomas, Phelan was associated with the 
International Labor Organization from 
its earliest days. He assisted at the La- 
bor Commission of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference which drafted the charter of the. 
International Labor Organization. He 
served as a high official of the Interna-} 
tional Labor Office from the date it) 
opened until his retirement in 1948. He} 
was successively assistant director, deputy) 
director, acting director, and director 
general of the International Labor Office, 
He has written much on the ILO; buty 
never more effectively than in the pres+| 
ent volume. i| 

So lucid is the style, so entertainingt| 
the narrative, that, although the book is 
packed with information, it is agreeably 


adapted for the general reader. For stuy} 
dents of international organization andj 
international administration, and more| 
particularly for those interested in thej| 
beginnings and early days of the ILO}) 
it is a convenient and valuable handijj 
book. Etuer M. Jornsom|] 
Former director, United States Brancaly 
of The International Labor Office 


THE CHICAGO-COOK COUNT 
HEALTH SURVEY, conducted by thi! 
U.S. Public Health Service. Columbiij|) 
University Press, $15 

NDER THE DIRECTION OF Dr. K. Fi} 
Miller and a formidable profe#) 
sional staff of fifty-four persons, thi) 
survey was undertaken on behalf of ai! 
advisory committee under the chairman) 
ship of Samuel A. Goldsmith of thi)’ 
Council of Social Agencies and fourteeH} 
representatives of health and medic 
care and general welfare agencies, bot! 
oficial and voluntary. There were alsj/ 
six technical consultant committed}} ’ 
totaling fifty four specialists in the field|} 
of environmental sanitation, housinif} 
public health, industrial hygiene, nual) 
ing, and medical care. The report |} 
1379 pages long, including 62 pages ||) 
introductory inatter with 46 pages ||} 
index. 
Some conception of the scope and aff 
tail of presentation can be had from tiff 
fact that 178 tables and XVI figures aff)" 
used in dealing with the three maj 
parts of the report—Environmen} 

Sanitation, Preventive Medicine, a. 

Facilities and Services for Medical Cai) 
Lest this review but add to an encycl} 

pedic listing of functions, services, cos} 

and recommendations, let it be und! 
stood that the facts have been ind} 
triously sought, competently record} 
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| interpreted with discretion, and used as 
| the basis for constructive and detailed 
conclusions. 

The book making is of the best. With 
| all its pages it weighs but three and 
three quarter pounds. 

Such an objective evaluation of health 
and medical care in Chicago is long 
| overdue. But except as a specimen for 
| students of administrative medicine the 
survey will have few readers outside 
| the interested agencies, institutions, and 
| professions in Chicago. 

Haven Emerson, M.D. 
| Emeritus Professor of Public Health, 
Columbia University 


INSURANCE IN ACTION, by: Robert 
| _. Rothenberg, A.B., M.D., and others, 
with an introduction by George Baehr, 
M.D. Crown. $5 
ail DOCTORS ARE TRADITIONALLY 
soloists, maintaining individual of- 
fices and collecting their fees from pa- 
tients like small business men. For a 
) score of years some medical leaders and 
# several prominent committees have de- 
clared that the growth of medical knowl- 
edge and consequently of specializa- 
(tion have outmoded “solo practice”; 
j that doctors ought to practice as or- 
| ganized groups of general physicians and 
| specialists, using offices and equipment 
}in common, with a common staff of 
| nurses, technicians, and secretaries. 
| On the financial side, patients have 
| traditionally paid soloists solo, digging 
‘up as best they could the cash for un- 
expected, unpredictable sickness ex- 
}penses. Pooling the financial risks of 
‘sickness through group payment—the 
"principle of insurance—has now become 
‘|a national issue. 
| These two major trends in the cur- 
jrent evolution of medicine are pulled to- 
‘gether in this book, not by argument, 
‘| but by telling how some doctors in 
{Brooklyn actually started group practice 
‘land arranged for group payment. Dur- 
jing World War II, the key members of 
the Central Medical Group of Brooklyn 
‘had practised group medicine in mili- 
tary hospitals and clinics and had found 
it good. They wanted to carry it on in 
civilian life. The Health Insurance Plan 
|of Greater New York gave them their 
‘\opportunity. Fostered by Mayor La- 
Guardia, sponsored by men prominent 
‘in business, labor, and the professions, 
{this plan, on the one side, arranged 
health insurance contracts with  or- 
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‘Jaided doctors to form groups by advice 
‘and often by loans. 


This is by no means the first example 
in this country of the combination of 
group practice and group payment; but 
this book is probably the first to give 
a play-by-play story of the processes of 
the experiment. The efforts of most 
of the local medical societies to block it 
make regrettable but spicy interludes in 
the technical history. The story neces- 
sarily enters into detail beyond the gen- 
eral reader’s interest. The legal, profes- 
sional, and financial sides of group prac- 
tice have their chapters; so with the ar- 
rangement and equipment of offices, the 
use of personnel, the methods of daily 
operation and how the doctor earns and 
gets his income under group practice. 
The exceptional opportunity offered to 
develop preventive medicine, and the 
education of patients and doctors in this 
direction, are not neglected in the story, 
The volume will be of particular value 
to administrators of hospitals, clinics, and 
medical care plans, and to medical social 
workers and health educators. 


MicuarL M. Davis 
Chairman, Committee on Research in 
Medical Economics 


THE STATE OF EUROPE, by Howard 
K. Smith. Knopf. $3.75 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM, by Virginia 

Cowles. Harper. $3.75 

HE BEST REPORTING, SOMETIMES, IS 

done in magazines and books. In 
a hurry to present the latest chapter in 
the continuing story of current events, 
newspaper correspondents too often omit 
the previous installments. More leisurely 
writers have time to round out their 
ideas and facts. “The State of Europe” 
is an exceptionally apt illustration of how 
this may be accomplished. 

Howard K. Smith, chief of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System’s European 
News Bureau, does a brilliant job of 
providing the background for the cur- 
rent foreground of news stories and 
radio broadcasts from Europe. 

In some ways, this book is reminis- 
cent of John Gunther’s prewar “Inside 
Europe.” There is a key difference, how- 
ever. In the main, Mr. Gunther was 
content to let the facts argue their own 
case. Mr. Smith reports with passion. 
He tells the truth as he finds it, but he 
goes beyond that to outline his own 
opinions and solutions. It is not an 
objective book, although it rests on a 
factual base, and it is a better book be- 
cause of its passion. 

The conclusions are disquieting. In 
his final chapter, Mr. Smith explains that 
he can not honestly be either pro or 
anti-Soviet or pro or anti-American. The 
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ROY SORENSON 


THE ART 
OF BOARD 
MEMBER 

SHID 


A primer for board and 
committee members of 
religious, educational, 
social work, and youth 


THE ART OF 
BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


Roy Sorenson 


Cartoon Illustrations by 
George Lichty 
Creator of 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 


Every day, every evening all over 
the nation, thousands of men and 
women sit down as committee mem- 
bers, trustees and directors to plan 
and guide activities in social service, 
business, religion and public life. 
They are an important part of 
American life—so important they 
should be fully aware of their duties 
and great opportunities for service. 


Here is the book that defines the 
specific duties and _ responsibilities 
of both laymen and_ professional 
executives. Describes the handling 
of meetings, prescribes the elements 
of a good board or committee meet- 
ing and gives practical examples. 
Shows how a board and its members 
may avoid trial and error—and prac- 
tice trial and success. Mr. Sorenson, 
Managing Director of the San Fran- 
cisco Y. M. C. A. has written this 
book after twenty years study and 
experience. Out of this rich back- 
ground, he gives the inside story of 
what goes on, and why, when boards 
and committees get together. 


In his foreward to the _ book. 
Harper Sibley (former president of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce) 
says: “This book performs a very 
useful service for those of us who 
have been chosen by our contem- 
poraries to conduct our common 
business.” 


$2.00 


At all Bookstores 


Association Press 
291 Broadway, New York 7 


In Canada: G. R. Welch, 1149 King St., West 
Toronto | 
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TWO INDISPENSABLE AGENCY TOOLS 


Whether Or Not You Seek Foundation Aid 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS AND THEIR FIELDS (Sixth 
Edition) Standard Reference Book about 899 Foundations $6.00 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS NEWS SERVICE Reporting hs 
Foundation Developments.and Changes—8 times a year $12.00* 


“Although we don’t seek foundation assistance, we find your cur- 
rent and inclusive material of considerable value in Council work.” 
—Wnm. H. Ireland, Exec. Secy., Council of Social Agencies, Akron 


Combined Price for Directory and News Service 
*Discount of $1.00 when payment accompanies order 


RAYMOND RICH ASSOCIATES 


Consultants to Non-Profit Agencies and Foundations 
Administration—Financing—Publie Relations 
860 Broadway, New York 3 


EBUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE Letters & Life 


The annual bound volume lists 7030 16mm 
films by title and subject. Of these 4190 facts support, in part, both sides. This 
are described and recommended. Nine Tah enccnamnation: 
monthly issues keep service up-to-date. j 
Full renting or buying information. This book ends in a verdict that will 
$4.00 a year | | please partisans of neither side—that both 
Also: sides are to blame for our parlous condi- 
FILMSTRIP GUIDE tion. It cannot even establish one party as 
Same schedule as above $3.00 a year. MOTE. guilty than the other. Our PECSS 
Srdewter and radio have adequately dilated on Rus- 
The H. W. WILSON COMPANY sia’s responsibility by her return to rigid, 
950 University Ave., N. Y, 52 dogmatic, conspiratorial communism, thus 
ruining chances of compromise. But too 
little attention has been paid to the fact 
that in her own way America has caused 
an equally dangerous trend in another 
direction. 


If America’s pressure has been applied 
to sustain parliamentary institutions, it has 
also been used to restore privilege and the 
International outdated Commercial Principle. . . . But 


U ° ‘teae I it is not widely realized that if the present 
hiversities rress, inc. trend of American foreign policy continues, 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL it may be difficult to avoid a warlike situa- 
ASPECTS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS tion. 

By Lawrence S. Kubie, M.D. $4.00 ; ‘ 
INTRODUCTION TO Mr. Smith does not yet believe that 
PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE the situation is hopeless. He offers a 


By C. Alberto Sequin, M.D. Foreword 
by Flanders Dunbar, M.D. $5.00 


PATTERNS OF PANIC 


solution. He advocates “Social Democ- 
racy for Europe.” Let the governments 


State 
Please tia me your free catalogues SG : : : : 
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By Joost A. M. Meerloo, M.D. $2.00 that the United States favors know that 
BODY AND MATURE BEHAVIOUR we would prefer to see some changes 
By M. Feldenkrais $3.75 made, changes that, incidentally, Mr. 
SET ertbeae ane believes are inevitable in the 
By R. F. Tredgold $2.50 ong run. American resistance to any 
SOCIETY AND ITS CRIMINALS change has played into the hands of the 
By Paul Reiwald $4.50 Communists, he argues, and admission 
pe eee, of the need for fresh evaluations would 
i BULL MCLs UNIVERSITIES ; deflate one of their most effective argu- 
i 227 West I3th Street, ig ee 
ag New York Il, N. 1 He traces the positions of the key 
: Please mail the Becks checked. - world powers with great skill. For 
' Remittance enclosed Send C.0.D,— : instance, he points to Britain’s 1946-7 
' Ne aionia erin caarlyeeaeaas 1 | winter crisis as “a watershed in post- 
I Street 1 | war history.” That crisis, he insists, al- 
t Zone City : lowed the United States and the Soviet 
1 
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influence of a third major power. The | 
chapter on British policy is headed 
significantly, “The Fallen Bastion.” 

His discussion of all the European 
countries is the sort of expert reporting | 
to be expected from the writer of “Last | 
Train from Berlin,’ published during | 
the early war years. i} 


VirciIniA CowLeEs, VERMONT-BORN WAR i} 
correspondent and now the wife of a) 
former member of Parliament, makes a |) 
sympathetic study of postwar England. || 
“No Cause for Alarm” covers many || 
sides of the contemporary problems. | 

In chapters crammed with factual in- 
formation and amusing anecdotes, Miss | 
Cowles treats the governmental, politi-| 
cal, social, and industrial aspects of de- I 
velopments in Great Britain. She gives || 
a full chapter to Winston Churchill, that. 
amazing Tory, but only a single chap- |} 
ter to all the Labor Party leaders. She 
argues that Britain is undergoing aij 
peaceful revolution, with two important] 
cards in her haa: the colonies and} 
Western Union of Europe. As her title} 
suggests, she finds the outlook is noty 
too gloomy. Hivirer KriecHsaum) 
Associate Professor of Journalism, 
New York University 


FRANK AND LILLIAN GILBRETH: 
Partners for Life, by Edna Yost. Rut 
gers University Press. $5 


be iscaas MORE THAN THE BIOGRAPHY 
of a great man and his wife, sonal 
thing more than the life of two famous} 
engineers, something more than the stor 1H] 
ef the parents of twelve children, some | 
thing more than a_ background foi} 
“Cheaper by the Dozen,” this biography} | 
unfolds the drama of pioneer work ir 
labor relations and imparts a philosophy} ‘ 
of life basic to the realization of democi}f' 
racy. i 
Many of the so-called new ideas in | 
bor relations were put into practice by 
Frank and Lillian Gilbreth prior tefl} 
World War I. The seeds of the indus} 
try council, with top management and 
labor weekly exchanging ideas and dis} 
cussing mutual problems, were plante¢ 
in the Butt Company as early as 1912] 
Here Frank and Lillian Gilbreth strov} 
to achieve “efficiency in all work prog} 
esses and operations, the happiness a 
industry's human components at ale 
levels, . . . through the use of t | 
highest qualifications for work eac IP 
human being possesses and wishes t 
use, and an equable sharing of profit} 
not only in wages but in ell that a 
industry should be in a community.” 4| 
Outstanding contributions to labor re 
lations could be made by the Gilbretl 
Survey) 
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because they appreciated the dignity of 
| all types of labor and the supreme worth 
of each individual. They tried to create 
/1n industry new types of satisfactions to 
| replace those lost when so many men 
| became mere tenders of machines. 
| The Gilbreths made a successful at- 
) tack on the problem of waste of human 
j energy. They eliminated many unneces- 
i sary steps, useless motions, and fatigu- 
ing postures by analyzing motions, 
| breaking them down into their elements, 
charting their course, noting their 
| rhythm, tracing them with photographic 
light paths, and then redesigning ma- 
chines, changing the position of ma- 
i,terial, adding an incline plan or re- 
jadjusting a chair. Psychological as well 
as physical aids were introduced to elimi- 
nate fatigue. Studies of motions also 
made it possible for the Gilbreths to re- 
ijdesign industrial jobs to fit the handi- 
(capped. Giving unstintingly of time, 
jenergy, and resources in the interest of 
conserving human beings, Frank Gil- 
joreth pioneered in the use of micro- 
motion for the teaching of surgery and 
-he improvement of surgical techniques, 
bind Lillian Gilbreth redesigned kitchens 
© save steps for the cardiac homemaker. 
The Gilbreths’ interest in industrial 
lemocracy was heightened by its impor- 
mance to political democracy. Keenly 
waware of the needs of democracy, the 
\silbreths tried to exemplify in their 
dives how democracy can be realized. 
ree from prejudices, understanding the 
problems of both labor and management, 
villing to make personal sacrifices to 
jerve on boards, councils, and commit- 
ees, and do endless work for profes- 
jtonal societies and great causes, the life 
4f Frank and Lillian Gilbreth reveals 
jae worth of work and personal sacri- 
,,ce for a goal, not of creature comfort 
ut of greater human welfare. 
HELEN Porrer 


IANCY CLARK, SOCIAL WORKER, 
‘| by Cora Kasius. Dodd, Mead. $2.50 

TT‘ uIs NOVEL, SLANTED TOWARD THE 
44 high school and junior college 
jrader, will interest young women in 
je profession of social work and answer 
jtany of their questions on what social 
\orkers do and what kind of people 
ey are. 

} Nancy, a college senior home for 


} he visits his patients. During the 
fund, she encounters a social service 
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ring holidays, accompanies her father | 


TRENDS & TIDES 


A Paper of Information, Opinion and Controversy 
Edited and published in Milford, N. J., by LOUIS 
ADAMIC, recently returned from eight months in 
Europe, six of them in Yugoslavia. 


6th year of publication 6 issues during 1950 


Partial Contents for the first 1950 issue—JUST OUT: 
OF TITO AND HERESY... by Carey McWilliams and 


Louis Adamic. A glimpse inside Tito’s strange, dangerous 
role: how is he to enact it? 


OTHER INSIGHTS INTO THE COMINFORM SPLIT: 
REVOLUTION COMES TO MY NATIVE SLOVENIA ... 
two pieces by Adamic. Did the Kremlin want to turn the 
Yugoslav Revolution into counter-revolution ? 


THE DANGER OF “IMAGINARY MONSTERS OF 
ERROR” . . . by Carey McWilliams. An analysis of Con- 
gressman Dondero’s attack on art and what artists should do 
about it. 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE DEFENSE 
STRATEGY IN THE TRIAL OF “THE ELEVEN” . . 


by “An American Radical.” 
WHITHER AMERICAN RADICALS? .. . by R. V. Cassill. 
THE NON-VIOLENT INDIVIDUAL... by Howard Grif- 


fin. Has the “conscientious objector” a future in a milita- 
rized world? 


THE CASE OF J, PARNELL THOMAS 
Short articles and items. Total 30,000 words. Many photo- 
graphs, cartoons and reproductions of paintings. 


Subscribe NOW ... $2 for six 1950 issues. 


Or send $1 for a trial subscription—the first three 1950 issues. 


TRENDS & TIDES + Box7 > 


Milford, New Jersey 
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RATES 
Classified Advertising 


50c per line 


Display 
Non-display aegis 2s per word 
Minimum Charge . $2.00 per insertion 


fF 7 ar 5 ee 
Discounts ae ea 10% on six insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
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WORKERS WANTED 


$$ 


DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERVICES—for 
large, well-established, progressive agency for 
the blind, with professionally staffed muitiple 
service program and workshops. Qualifications 
include degree from accredited school of social 
work and minimum six years’ successful ex- 
perience in social agency of recognized stand- 
ard, including minimum three years’ success- 
ful supervisory practice. Good salary. Appli- 
cants whose experience includes work with the 
blind, will be given preference. Write Walter 
R. Sherman, Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind, 308 S. Craig St., Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


ar 

LUTHERAN CASEWORKER for Detroit Child 
Placement Department. Professional training 
required. Two years experience preferred. 
Boarding home and adoptive placement. Salary 
range $2,850-$3,600. Good personnel stand- 
ards, opportunity for professional advancement. 
The Lutheran Charities, 484 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 7, Michigan. 


ee 

CASE WORKER in multiple service agency. 
Graduate training necessary. Range of salary 
$2,700-$4,000, depending upon qualifications. 
Community and job have outstanding possibil- 
ities. Jewish Family Service, 922 Southern 
Standard Building, Houston 2, Texas. 


in 
CASEWORKERS—man or woman for work 
with adolescents and an adoption worker—pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced, for pri- 
vate, state-wide child placing agency with 
growing program. lowa Children’s Home So- 
ciety, Room 206, Savings and Loan Building, 
6th and Mulberry Streets, Des Moines 9, 


Iowa. 


aD 
QUALIFIED CASE WORKER for family 
agency in Midwest Community of fifty thou- 
sand. Salary dependent upon qualifications. 
9032 Survey. 
a 
CASEWORKER—Graduate of accredited school 


of social work or one year’s graduate training 
and experience wanted in __ private family 
agency. Good personnel practices. Psychiatric 
consultation. Good salary. Catholic Social 
Service Bureau, 2200 E. Kearsley, Flint 3, 
Michigan. 


ee 

DIRECTOR—Protestant Home for 10 dependent 
adolescent girls. Trained and experienced with 
this type girl preferred. Lillian Mottier, 405 
S. 4th Street, Rockford, Illinois. 


ee 

SUPERINTENDENT, professionally trained, 
for agency providing resident group Care serv- 
ice to 80-90 children. Staff living quarters pro- 
vided in institution. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. 9027 Survey. 


ee 

CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school 
of social work, ability to speak Yiddish or 
German preferred, for family casework with 
small but progressive Jewish agency. Starting 
salary $2,700 to $3,300 depending on experi- 
ence; maximum $4,000. Write fully concern- 
ing qualifications to Jewish Family Service, 
18 South Stockton Street, Trenton, N. J. 


ee eee om 

CHIEF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 
—Experienced in child guidance, supervision, 
and community work. Salary open, dependent 
on qualifications. Address: Kansas City Child 
Guidance Clinic, 1020 McGee, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


een 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-CASEWORKER. 
To live in wonderful climate. Small multiple- 
function Jewish family agency. Mature person 
with experience and graduate work preferred. 
Speaking knowledge of Yiddish. Emigres, care 
of aged, transients, and family casework. Sal- 
ary range between $3200 to $3600. Address: 
Sol Price, Chairman, 333 Plaza, Room 301, 
San Diego, California. 


= Se ee 

WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential. 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


ee 


WORKERS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER 
Many positions are available for trained 
social workers, group workers and adminis- 
trators through 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE UNIT 


New York State Employment Service 
139 Centre Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Two medical and one psychi- 


atric social workers; 400 bed teaching hos- 
ptal; long established department; Middle 
West. (b) Psychiatric social worker; student 
health department, state university; $4400- 
$5500. (c) Instructor in social work, qualified 
to combine duties of those of dean, small col- 
lege. (d) Social worker to organize and direct 
department in pediatrics, university medical 
school. S1-1 Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, 
Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


CASE WORKER for Child Placement Depart- 


partment in multiple service agency. Need 
well trained, experienced practitioner for va- 
tied load of American and immigrant children. 
Salary range, $3500 to $4500, depending on 
qualifications. Write Marcel Kovarsky, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GIRLS WORKER, trained for small settlement, 


Position open soon. Good salary and personnel 
practices, Apply Family and Children’s Service, 
313 S. E. Second Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER —Intake, 


Supervise adults and children, Masters de- 
gree, three yeats experience, Salary, $3,900. 
9020 Survey. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIA- 


TION is recruiting applicants for executive 
and case supervisors’ vacancies as they occur 
in member agencies throughout the country. 
Qualifications include MSW and experience in 
casework agency with some administrative or 
supervisory responsibility. Write National 
Travelers Aid Association, 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. 


NEBRASKA Assistance and Child Welfare Pro- 


gram needs six field supervisors. One year 
graduate social work study; three years social 
work experience, one of which must be of 
supervisory, consultative, or executive nature. 
An additional year of training may be sub- 
stituted for one year general experience. $250 
to $325 per month. erit System status in 
other states transferrable. For information and 
application forms, write NEBRASKA MERIT 
SYSTEM, 1306 State Capitol, Lincoln, Neb. 


CASE SUPERVISOR with sound experience in 


private family agency. Experience in children’s 
work also acceptable. Beginning salary $3600 
to $4000 according to qualifications. 8897 
Survey. 


CASEWORKER. Opening in multiple service 


agency for Caseworker II in Family Service 
Department. Need well-trained, experienced 
practitioner for varied load including counsel- 
ing cases, Range of category $3,500-$4,500; 
appointment expected at about $3,900, depend- 
ent on qualifications. Write Marcel Kovarsky, 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 15 Fernando 
Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


CASEWORKER — Opening for professionally 


trained caseworker in established multiple 
service family agency. Expanding program. 
Professional supervision. Limited case load. 
Board of Directors active in developing and 
maintaining high standards of case work and 
personnel practice. Recently revised statement 
of personnel policies available. Salary be- 
ginning $3000 to $3200 depending on training 
and experience. Annual increments based on 
evaluation. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewish 


ee Service, 78 State Street, Albany 7, New 
TK, 


——— 
SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 


SERVICE HAS AN OPENING FOR A 
PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED 
WELFARE CASEWORKER Tue 


GRADE II $2,976-$3,708 
APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 1825 


MISSION STRE 
CALIF. ET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKERS for church related agency. |] 
Work with Unmarried Mothers or Foster | 
Homes. Graduate training plus experience. 


Favorable salary range. Good supervision. 
Psychiatric consultation. Lutheran Child 
Welfare Assn., Addison, Ill. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE SUPERVISOR, 
Milwaukee County Civil Service Commission | 
Room 206, Courthouse, Milwaukee 3, Wiscons 


ee Continuous Original Entrance Examina4 
ion. | 
$320.32 to $370.32 per month subject to annua 


adjustment for changes in the cost of living} 
Annuity and Retirement system. Completion off 
post-graduate course in accredited school o4)| 
medical social work with a degree or diploma) 
Not less than three years’ paid experience. ! 


ACTIVITIES OR PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
wanted for Jewish Organization conducting} 
group work program in large urban center} 
New building now being planned allowing ‘ex: 
cellent facilities good programming also ade|| 
quate budget for expansion. State fully edu 
cation, experience and salary requirements) 
Also indicate your philosophy of progra } 
Interviews arranged our expense in New vol 
City or your city. Address 9037 Survey. | 


EXPERIENCED full time sychiatric social! 
worker wanted for Child Guidance Clinic. Good 
opportunity for community education, clos 
staff relationship and flexibility of peta 


Reply to: Hertha Tarrasch M.D., Directoi 
Rock County Child Guidance Clinic’ 26 Soutl 
Bluff Street, Janesville, Wisconsin. | 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—As mar 
ager of a beginning child guidance clinic in | 
college city of 100,000 population having fuJ 
community support and cooperation. Gradu 
ation in social work and one year in a chilu 
guidance clinic required, Experience in pla} 
poe peed Entrance salary $4,000 

S ministrator 
Public Health, Atlanta, eae: aee pee 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 
| 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY of Family Servidl 
Agency desires similar position elsewhere 
Educated, trained and experienced in admin 
istration, counselling and case work. No 
devoting fourth of time to administration 


three fourths counselli 
ae ing and casework. 90 


| 


BOYS’ SUPERVISOR or Teacher, B.S. degreif!, 


Mr. M. W. Joh Hell 
dovia, Oey nson, temporary address, Seq 


INSTITUTIONAL EXECUTI tT 
MSW and member of AASW; TIVE (maldl 
experience in relief agency, family agenc}}) 
community organization and volunteer worker} 
Interested in institution for aged. 9022 Surv: 


WW 


SOCIAL WORKER ll 
seas) assipaiee ten’ MSW, returned from ove; 


s ( 

en , seeking employment prefell| 
ably administrative or supervisory level, Lad 
experience in migration, rehabilitation, resett 
ment work. Languages: English, Germa! 


French, some Itali ! 
9028 Sunveys shan Excellent: referencg 
q 


HOUSEFATHER — delinquent 
recreational and occupational ‘ 
ence, excellent checkable record 
mediately, 9015 Survey. 


problem bo iH ’ 
herapy expe: 
» available it 


| 


WE 


male, age 48. Current 
director of well-kno 
Qualified in relat 


EXECUTIVE . o: 
employed. 20 years 
eighborhood “House, 
neighborhood or commu 
in Community Center 
and camping, Desires ¢ 
tion preferred. 9031 Survey. 


PH.D. in admini 
.D. istration, Experience witl 

FH ° s 
von welfare Organization; in research, ana 
Hae seeveys, evaluation, reports, College teac 
g. Experienced administration, 9034 Surve 


VOCATIONAL COUNSE 

LOR, P H 
A OND CASEWORKER, yuna ; 
ee goclcgy, 1 year graduate school 
galas As , A.M. Personnel administratial) 
23 ars family and psychiatric casework, teaad ; 

8 experience, Excellent references. "Met 


politan area, commuti is 3 
City. 9030 Survey, DO | | 
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CHILDREN'S RETREAT 


Needing DRY, DUSTLESS 
Climate & Good Home Care 


In Arizona. 


in mile high Prescott (noted 
for the relief of asthma in 
children) is a fine home for 
school age children . . . 
public schooling . . . spe- 
clalized medical care. 

WwW RITE —_~ 


t, Arizona 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
PLATE EMBOSSING 
LIST MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE MAILINGS 


LETTER SERVICES 
i 
1 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
Telephone — Barclay 7-9633 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


J|SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. 
\‘ and North Moore Streets, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Hudson 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue By Appointment 
New York I, N. Y. Bryant 9-6552 


Beko wu DE eR. "STEIN, JING. 
4 AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


9 
|PUBLICITY; Radio writer; dramatizations. 
Experienced public relations, health and wel- 
fare organization. 9029 Survey. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE (B.S., M.A.) wishes 

placement where special abilities can be used. 
| Extensive experience in quantity food service 
and nutrition education including organization, 
‘} management, buying, advisory and consultation 
service, teaching. Murray Hill 3-4453 or 9033 
Survey. 


VEXECUTIVE, Man, 35, M.S. Background of 
family casework, psychiatric casework, foster 
home care, and children’s institutions. Three 
years experience in administrative work in 
f nationally known institutions for problem chil- 
| dren—cottage type with psychiatric facilities. 
9035 Survey. 


{‘NSTITUTION EXECUTIVE: Couple suc- 
cessful experience in teaching, recreational and 
institutional fields. Interested in Children’s 
‘| Home or School. Presently employed in Boy’s 
School. 9036 Survey. 
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Letters G Life 
from page 97 


problem, meets a social worker, and be- 
comes interested in social work. Her 
experiences as a student in a school of 
social work form the major part of the 
book. Miss Kasius succeeds in present- 
ing the clients of the family agency, 
where Nancy has her first year’s field 
instruction, as living human beings. 

Although the work of the children’s 
institution where Nancy has her second 
field instruction assignment is treated so 
briefly as to be only suggestive, the pic- 
ture does much to round out the inter- 
pretation of social work. Throughout 
the book Miss Kasius has woven into 
the story a wealth of information on so- 
cial services, educational requirements, 
personnel practices, and salaries. 

One might wish that the book were 
not focused quite so narrowly on the 
family field (although the references to 
other agencies and their services do 
much to give the reader some under- 
standing of the community fabric of 
social services) and that there were 
more men among the social workers in 
the book. With some of the schools 
of social work this fall reporting that 40 
percent to 50 percent of their students 
are men, and with the number of men 
in one field increasing fairly rapidly, it 
is possible that in this regard the book 
does not reflect the current situation ac- 
curately. 

Certainly Miss Kasius has set a high 
standard with this book for young wo- 
men and their vocational advisers. It 
now remains for someone to produce a 
companion book which will present the 
field of social work in an equally chal- 
lenging light to young men. 

Executive Secretary SuE SPENCER 
American Association of Schools of 


Social Work 


SECURITY FOR THE PEOPLE, by Ro- 
land W. Bartlett. Wilcox and Follett. 
$3.75 

HE GREAT DEPRESSION OF THE 1930's 
has been attributed to many factors. 

Underconsumption, say some, due to an 

unequal distribution of incomes. Faulty 

monetary-banking policy and loose regu- 
lation of stock speculation, say others, 
aggravated the severity of the slump. 

Professor Bartlett subscribes to still an- 

other hypothesis—monopoly pricing. 
Briefly, his argument is as follows. 

During the 1930's, agriculture was the 

most competitive sector of our economy 

and prices there fluctuated considerably 


(Continued on page 101) 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD - TO - FIND 

: books supplied; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed 
back numbers all magazines, etc. All subjects, al 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants—no 
obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any book 
mentioned in this issue of The Survey at 
publishers’ prices postpaid.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

{17 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, etc. Send us your list. 


CHARTING GROUP 
PROGRESS 


Saul Bernstein reviews the problem of evalu- 
ating accomplishment of purposes in small 
groups . . . presents three charts (and evalua- 
tion criteria) that have been used experiment- 
ally. 12 for $7.50; single copy, 75c. 


Association Press 
291 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS !!!! 
December 1949 Revised Edition of 


SO... . YOU SERVE ON A BOARD 


Includes seven chapters with much 
new information. A handbook for 
Board members, other volunteers, ex- 
ecutives and staff members. 


Orders filled promptly 


Booklets 50c each 
(includes cost of mailing) 


VOLUNTEER PLACEMENT BUREAU 
196 East California Street 
Pasadena 1, Califernia 


A SPECIAL SERVICE TO SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS AND LIBRARIES. BOOKS ON SO- 


vited. We conduct world wide searches for 
books not in stock at no cost to you. ithe 
price of the book must meet your approval. 
Write for free catalogue. GREELEY SQUARE 
BOOK STORE, P. O. Box 18, Tremont Sta- 
tion, New York 57, N. Y. 


your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


REDUCTIONS TO 90%. New books. Free 
24kt gold personal name imprinted. Bonus 
offer. Free catalogues. OBerstein, 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


PSYCHOLOGY—Free catalog Psychology, Self- 
Improvement books just published. Cenacle 
Co., 1344 Idaho Street, San Jose, California. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ erpstente serving 
busy professional persons. rompt service e€x- 
fended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Russian, 
by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversational 
Method. Save time, work, money. Send_for 
free book. Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA 
Bldg., New York 20, 


| 


RECORDS 


NATIVE FOLK MUSIC from many lands. Re- 
cordings accompanied by illustrated manual. 
Ethnic Folkways Library, 117 West 46th 
Street, New York City. 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and aduits. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year. Applica- 
tions and Subscriptions to P. O. Box 96, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 


FOR THE 
Street, New 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th 


York. <A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 


Executive Director. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF - HELP 
PROJECTS. MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and_ labor; 


States, Mexico and Europe; 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—S17 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. 
Monthly publication, HEARING NEWS, 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor- 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Services. C. Stewart 
Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, 
Executive Vice President. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,745 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces; Services to Vet- 
erans; Home Service; International Activi- 
ties; Disaster Services; Medical Services; 
The National Blood Program; Nursing Sery- 
ices; Food and Nutrition Service; First Aid, 
Accident Prevention, and Water Safety; 
Volunteer Services; American Junior Red 
Cross; and College Activities. 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
coecenee: 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—14 and upward, available locally 


through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 


Chief Scout Executive. 
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BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob FEichel, 
President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, Treasurer; 
Willard L. Kauth, Director. | Sponsors: 
The Benjamin Harrison Recreation Center, 


657. Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln Recre- 
ation Center, 235 West 113 Street; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 


Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot-Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; 
Co-Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, “to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. S. A._ National 
Headquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17. Founded 1912. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 


Hon. Pres.; Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir. 
Affiliated with the World Assn. of Girl 


Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A. offer girls from seven through 
seventeen citizenship and community service 
activities in eleven different program fields, 
embracing international friendship, outdoor 
life, homemaking, the arts and future voca- 
tions. Training is provided for volunteer 
leaders who work with girls in carrying out 
the objectives of the organization. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S. A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 


Secretaries, Edith E, Lowry, Rev. Mark A. 


Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs, F. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Midwestern, 
Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 139 North Clark 


St.) Chicago 25) TIL 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 
Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridgeway 
Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert M. 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, 713 North 
Madison Street, Rome, New York. Organ- 
ized 1880, Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu- 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the 
Deaf. Quadrennial National Conventions. 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 982 
Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, California ; 
$3.50 year. Lists achievements of deaf in 
Industry. Education, Sports, and Religion. 
Section for Parents of Deaf Children. 


EEE 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCA- 
TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi- 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 2 
East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. A 
non-profit organization established in 1944, 
to aid in the education of the public in 
matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy. 
It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu- 
nities throughout the country, and sponsors 
and guides these local committees in pro- 
grams of education and action in their com- 
munities, designed to meet this great medi- 
cal and social problem. Through these local 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili- 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
It vromotes prevention of alcoholism througa 
education and rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Martha M. Eliot, M.D., President. The Con- 
ference is an organization to discuss the 
principle of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agen- 
cies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, 
publishes in permanent form the proceedings 
of the meeting and issues a quarterly Bulle- 
tin. Proceedings are sent free of charge to 
all members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $7.50. 77th Annual Meeting, April 
23-29, 1950, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. FIFTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE 
TO FAITH AND HUMANITY through :— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and ciubs, nurseries; 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of a home for un- 
attached girls and young women in Paris; 
scnolarship grants at American Universities 
for study in social welfare, public health, 
nutrition, nursing, occupational therapy to 
qualified young women from abroad who 
return to work in their own countries. 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION— 
Contemporary Jewish Affairs, international 
relations and peace, social legislation. Study 
groups under National direction keep Jewish 
women throughout country alert to vital 
current issues. Through local Sections, 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN-—Immi- 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturaliza- 
tion aid, Americanization classes, location 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections in 
United States—also Junior and Councilette 
groups. 80,000 Senior members. 
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This DIRECTORY appears in THE 


SURVEY twelve times a year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 


insertion. For information contact the 


Advertising Department. 
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/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
; CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—291 Broad- 
1513 local Associa- 
tions federated for Christian leadership and 
citizenship training among young men and 


| way, New York City; 
\ 
boys. 


)NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RE- 
LATIONS, 1126 EF. 59th St., Chicago 37, 


Ill. Membership open to persons with pro- 
HT fessional interest in marriage and family 
| life. Send for materials list and informa- 


tion on state and regional councils. 

ee 
THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
i FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit or- 
ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Through 
more than 2,800 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
available care and treatment for infantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid to 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. By ap- 
Propriating funds to recognized research in- 
stitutions, it supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a pro- 
gram of information and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Truly a “‘people’s philanthropy,” its 
funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
tributions by the American people during 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 
i 
VATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—325 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


AWG TEKS Jaenicke, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 


units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes ‘The Crippled Child,”’ a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS 
TION—1790 


ASSOCIA- 
, Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 
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NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 

——— 

THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, 
Executive Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
Oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so- 
cial welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


eee es 
MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 'W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 
Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


ee Se ee ee 
THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religious-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 


alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 

This DIRECTORY appears in THE 


SURVEY twelve times a year. 

Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 
insertion. For information contact the 
Advertising Department, 
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jiore than prices of most manufactured 
boods. Hence, reduced consumer pur- 
jnasing power hit farm production con- 
derably less than factory production. 
Hore specifically, in iron, steel, motor 
thicles, and cement, where prices were 
‘most inflexible,” production and em- 
joyment dropped the most severely. In- 
}eed, if prices and wages in such indus- 
ies had been reduced like those in 
triculture or competitive manufactur- 
tig industries, Professor Bartlett believes 
fere would have been no “urban un- 
Jaployment.” In short, monopolistic 
jactices in our heavy industries are de- 
cted as the principal cause of price 
sidity and unemployment. Unions 
¢ exonerated because they were sup- 
bsedly weakest and least effective in 
jst those industries where unemploy- 
tent was heaviest. This, as the author 
aware, was probably truer for 1933 
jan for the 1937 recession where wage 
jes in construction played such an im- 
irtant role. 


from page 99 


lett’s answer is unequivocal. First, pub- 
licize monopoly wage-price policies, en- 
force the antitrust laws, and remove state 
supports of monopoly. Next, induce 
factories to sell directly to labor, farmer, 
and consumer groups. This will reduce 
distribution costs, lower prices to con- 
sumers and stimulate sales in slack 
times. Third, Bartlett proposes a guaran- 
teed annual wage plan to stabilize the 
flow of worker incomes. The scheme 
supposedly will not hurt work incentives 
if total wages paid out over the year 
are geared to production. Finally, all 
this should be integrated with “appro- 
priate” tax, fiscal, and monetary policies 
which the author prefers to exclude from 
the scope of his book. His principal con- 
cern, then, is with stabilizing employ- 
ment on an industry basis. 

The discriminating reader may ques- 
tion Bartlett’s concern with minimum 
standards of health, safety, and so on, 
which are important enough in their 
own right but of little relevance to sta- 
bilizing employment in our heavy in- 
dustries—the major focus of the book. 
More important—the author appears to- 
tally unaware of the elaborate arguments 
marshaled in professional journals since 


1938 to explode his price rigidity thesis. 
At best, he ignores the fact that unlike 
durable manufacturers, demand for farm 
products is relatively stable, and that 
price fluctuations come mainly from the 
supply side. This substantially weakens 
his argument. Harvey J. Levin 
Instructor of Economics, Bard College 


SURGING CITIES, by Theodore T. Mc- 
Crosky, Charles A. Blessing, and J. Ross 
McKeever. Greater Boston Development 
Committee, Inc. $3 


BUILDING ATLANTA’S FUTURE, by 
J. E. Ivey and others. University of 
North Carolina Press. $3.50 


\X VILE Most AMERICAN CITIES ARE 
now sold on city planning pro- 
grams, few know how to sell such pro- 
grams. It is difficult to personalize city 
or regionwide problems; to get senti- 
mental about a five-year capital improve- 
ment program, or to raise continued 
public interest in land-use maps. 


Many planners are familiar with the 
now famous Wacker Manual which was 
used in the Chicago Public Schools to 


Plan._to.the people. 
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A COMPLETE 


SUMMER PACKAGE 
Unsurpassed In 
Faculty ¢ Libraries 
Laboratories Physical Plant 
Graduate School e Climate 
aNFree Recreational Program 
Qutdoor Week-end Vacations 


SUPARAER SESSION 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK 


First Term: June 12-July 22 
Second Term: July 24-August 26 


Study social work where this year’s 
President of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work plans and 
participates in a strong program. Avail- 
able also will be extensive offerings in 
Sociology. 


For complete information write 
to the Dean of the Summer Session, 
520 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Letters & Life 


ning that he would retain this interest 
throughout life. As a voter it would 
make it possible for him to watch in- 
telligently the development of the plan 
and to sponsor its continuation. While 
it might be difficult to attribute the suc- 
cessful continuation of planning in Chi- 
cago for nearly forty years directly to 
the Wacker Manual, this undoubtedly 
has been a factor in the completion of 
much of the Burnham Plan for lake 
front development and other improve- 
ments. 

From time to time planning manuals 
have been written for other cities. Last 
year two similar books were published— 
one for Boston and one for Atlanta, 
Georgia, primarily for school use. 

Both books are technically excellent. 
The approaches of the authors, however, 
are almost diametrically opposite. This 
does not mean that the subject matter 
coverage is not similar. Both contain 
information on the layout of the city, 
population growth, housing, transporta- 
tion, recreation, schools, public buildings, 
zoning, city beautification, and a multi- 
tude of other vital elements of urban 
planning. However, “Surging Cities” 
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chiefly directs the attention of the 
reader to physical improvement. 
on the 


“Building Atlanta’s Future” 
other hand, is primarily a local social 
document, and my guess is that it is the 
more useful of the two books for teach- 
ing purposes. Specific situations in At- 
lanta are discussed in detail, the cover- 
age is wide and courageous. Although 
the illustrations are not as exciting nor 
are the examples of physical planning 
as good as in “Surging Cities,” these de- 
ficiencies are made up by something 
which is lacking in the latter. In “Build- 
ing Atlanta’s Future” great emphasis is 
placed upon group action to improve 
the community by personal effort. There 
are many valuable suggestions to young- 
sters which should go a long way 
towards convincing them that the job 
to be done is everyone’s responsibility 
and not just the responsibility of “gov- 
ernment.” 

Although these matters are touched 
upon occasionally in “Surging Cities,” 
one feels that the major job is one to 
be handled by municipal, state, and 
federal authorities and that Bostonians 
should feel confident that their future 
is in good hands. I am certain that this 
was not the intent of the authors, but 
it is certainly a real limitation on the 
effectiveness of the Boston book’s ap- 
proach to planning. 

We have here two cities, both recog- 
nizing that planning should be sold to 
school children. One believes in selling 
the matter on the basis of established 
competencies and technical skills in top 
government planning. In Atlanta the 
approach is much more humble, much 
more carefully personalized, and a great 
deal more human. We have in these 
two examples interesting case studies as 
to which approach is going to be the 
best in the long run. 

If I were a betting man, I would lay 
my cash on Atlanta. Cart Feiss 
Director, School of Architecture and 
Planning, University of Denver 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF 
THE CHILD, Vol. III/IV, edited by 
Anna Freud afd others. International 
Universities Press. $10 


EMOTIONAL DISORDERS OF CHIL- 
DREN—A CASE BOOK OF CHILD 
PSYCHIATRY, by Gerald H. J. Pear- 
son, M.D. Norton. $5 


fe TWO BOOKS ARE WELCOME ADDI- 
tions to the growing literature of 
child psychiatry, a field that urgently 
needs charting. 

The volume on the psychoanalytic 
study of the child is broad in scope, 
containing twenty-one papers in six sec- 


tions: the Problems of Psychoanalytic 
Theory and of Child Development; 
Clinical Problems; Guidance Work 
Problems of Group Psychology; Surveys; 
and an inadequate section on the His 
tory of Child Psychiatry. 

The contributions under these dif- 
ferent sections vary greatly in quality; 
some are excellent, others are stereotyped 
reiterations of overrigid psychoanalytig 
concepts. 


is N Mi y/ 
9,9 | 
Some of the better articles are: “Note 

on the Theory of Aggression,” by Har 
mann, Kris, and Loewenstein: “Au 
toerotism, Some Empirical Findings of 
Three of Its Manifestations in the Firs} 
Year of Life,” an original study by 
René Spitz made with the collaboration 
of Katherine M. Wolf; “Dreams in Chi 

dren of Preschool Age,” by J. Louis} 
Despert; “The Relationship of Twins ta i 
Each Other,” by Dorothy T. Burlingslj 
ham; “Aggression,” by Beata Ran cy 

“Unusual Sensitivities in Very Yous 
Children,” by Paul Bergman  aniff. 
Sibylle K. Escalona; “Riots, Observal) 
tions in a Home for Delinquent Girls 

by Ruth S. Eissler. Edward Lehmap 
has written a good survey of the liter 
ture on Feeding Problems of Psycha}# 
genic Origin. A large portion of thi 
book is devoted to case histories; guid 
ance work is described in only t | 


| 


qi 


Ne 


h 
Papers. 4 
This volume indicates the need fa 
more and better controlled research Pi 
this field. It is, however, gratifying tha} 
the contributors mentioned above haw} 
used good clinical and research teclHfH\ 
niques to uncover important basic daffy 
on personality development. | 
Dr. G. H. J. Pearson, who is dire} br 
tor of the Philadelphia Psychoanalytif} jy 
Institute, has written a useful case bodf| 
n “Emotional Disorders of Childreni|f\, 
Cc hapters are devoted to methods, dial 
nosis, and classification of psychiatalh 
problems, anxiety states, hysteria, the iil 
terrelationships of organic and psych; i 
illness, obsessional neurosis, the inti} (a 
lectually retarded child, sexual perva i 
sions, psychoses, character neuroses, aafft), 
general considerations of the treatme bey 
of psychic disorders in children. a 
The case discussions and the over hy 
considerations are psychoanalyticat a 7 
oriented. This book would be me 


valuable if it had its own developme. . 
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THE SUR by, 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
The 


George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional curriculum leading to 


the degree of 
Master of Social Work 


A first-year base of generic content permits sec- 
ond-year concentration in special fields such as 
medical social work, psychiatric social work, 
family case work, child welfare, group work, 
public welfare administration, social welfare 


organization, research. 


Applications for admission in the Fall of 1950 


now being received. 


Information available upon inquiry of the 
Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychia- 
tric Program on the doctorate level will 
begin September, 1950. 

Summer Institute 


“Social Work Practice in the Community 
Organization Setting” 


June 19-23, 1950 


For further information write to School of 


Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


4 ychodynamic introductory chapters on 

ersonality formation. It would also be 
yological aspects of growth and develop- 
ent in infancy and childhood. 


#e emotional disorders of children, seen 


| ychoanalyst, it is well done and wel- 
me. S. Bernarp Wortis, M.D. 


itofessor of Psychiatry and Neurology 
ew York University and Bellevue 
iwospital Medical Colleges 


‘3T YOUR OWN HOME THE CO. 
(OPERATIVE WAY, by Elsie Danen- 
jberg. Greenberg. $2.50 

In OOPERATIVES HAVE NOT PROSPERED IN 
duthe United States. Some say it is 
jrause we are not a nation of penny 
yers; some attribute it to the failure of 
jwernment to help in a country com- 
4tted to private enterprise. Notable 
#eeptions are the nonprofit health and 
jspital plans, which are in a sense the 
(gest cooperatives in the world. Only 
jently, there seems to be revived in- 
yest in cooperative housing, though 
& on a scale comparable to the Scan- 
avian countries. Any impetus to the 


Miss Danenberg has given a historical 
account of housing cooperatives the 
world over; she has performed a genuine 
service in investigating them from coast 
to coast in the United States and setting 
down their histories and their struggles 
with a wealth of detail. The author is 
most interesting when she describes in- 
dividual projects—the miners’ homes at 
Penn-Craft, Pennsylvania, built under 
the guidance of the American Friends 
Service Committee; the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Apartments in the 
Bronx, begun with the encouragement 
of a progressive union; the Negro homes 
going up in the dismal swamp area of 
North Carolina under the crusading 
Sylvester Dean. But it is doubtful 
whether there is inspiration enough to 
induce many people desperate for homes 
to try to form housing co-ops and really 
go through with it. The “before and 
after” pictures are too drab to compete 
with the artistic homes featured in home 
and women’s magazines; the difficulties 
of organizing, financing, planning, and 
construction are so real that the average 
individual or group will become dis- 
couraged. If Miss Danenberg had laid 
more stress on the work, the planning, 
and the time interval between the dream 


of owning a home and the living reality 
of a cooperative housing project, the 
book would be more realistic. 

Housing cooperatives seem to be the 
children of housing idealists, of social 
reformers, and of religious or labor 
groups. For these groups “Get Your 
Own Home—The Cooperative Way” 
should serve as a useful reference work. 
As the author points out, groups already 
welded by religion, work, or national, 
or racial origin form an excellent nucleus 
for cooperative housing developments, 
but the cooperative is by its nature demo- 
cratic and it is not surprising to read 
that most projects in their charters state 
that there shall be no discrimination 
because of race or religion. It would 
have been interesting if the author had 
included an account of the efforts to 
keep alive the philosophy of the co-op 
movement once the development is oc- 
cupied; an effort believed essential by 
many housers. 

The book is up to date, helpful, and 
contains many sound suggestions. But 
a book on the larger aspects of coopera- 
tive housing is still to be written. 

Louis H. Pink 
President, Associated Hospital Service of 
New York 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Fellowships 1950-1951 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE FELLOW- 
SHIPS: A limited number of fellowships for men and 
women living outside the metropolitan area who 
have graduated from college since 1947. Provide 
tuition for 3 quarters and supplementary grant toward 


maintenance. Closing date for applications March 1, 
1950. 


TUITION FELLOWSHIPS: A limited number of 
$600 tuition fellowships for a three-quarter program 
of study for candidates with at least 2 years’ profes- 
sional social work experience. Closing date for ap- 
plications March 1, 1950. 


PORTER R. LEE MEMORIAL FUND: Loan- 
grant fellowships for experienced social workers, pri- 
marily for persons practicing in states where profes- 
sionally trained social workers are limited. Closing 
date for applications April 15, 1950. 


All applicants must be eligible for admission 
to the School on a graduate basis. Further 
information and application blanks will be 
mailed upon request. 


2 East 91st Street New York 28, N. Y. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 
offering 
Educational Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens June 21, 1950 


A Program of Advanced Study for Experienced 
Graduate Caseworkers in Preparation for Prac- 
tice, Supervision, Teaching, and Administration 


July 27, 1950 to July 25, 1951 


Graduate Seminars 


July 10-20, 1950 
Advanced Casework Miss Gordon Hamilton 


Supervisory Method in Social Casework 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 


Ego Psychology Dr. Othilda Krug 
The Psychosomatic Concept Dr. Felix Deutsch 


Educational Methods in Teaching Casework 
Miss Gordon Hamilton 


Casework Writing and Interpretation 
Miss Viola Paradise 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


LES LEST ELE IT LTT TELE DIOLS EOE DOA ELODIE ETT ESTEE 
(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey) 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1950-51) 


SUMMER QUARTER 


June 26 — September 2 


Autumn Quarter begins September 30 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for} 


| 


admission will be sent on request. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Socia: 
Work, Group Work. | 


gins May 29, 1950. 
Fall semester begins September 13, 1950. 
For information and catalogue, apply to the Dean 


$4 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusett | 


SIMMONS COLLEGE | 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK; 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


TWO YEAR GRADUATE CURRICULUM 
LEADING TO THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


SPECIAL SEQUENCES 


in 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 


Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 


A limited number of scholarships 
are available to qualified candidates. 


Kddress: THE DEAN Address inquiries and applications to 


Boston College School of Social Werk 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE—SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WORK 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Social Work 


offers 
—a two year graduate curriculum 


—focused on the actual development of casework or group work skills 

,—Preparing for the responsible giving of any agency service 

—through an integrated school program oriented to the student’s own current practice 

—and concurrent, closely related field work under specially trained supervisors of over fifty cooperating 
social agencies 

—leading to the degree of Master of Social Work 


—an advanced, third year curriculum 
—focused on the actual development of casework, supervisory and administrative skills 
—through an integrated program of advanced class and field work 
—leading to an Advanced Certificate 
—which may be used to obtain the degree of Master of Social Work, and under special arrangement 
may be credited fully toward the degree of Doctor of Social Work 


—a doctoral curriculam 
—-preparing for professional and scholarly leadership in social work teaching, social administration, 
and social research 
—leading to the degree of Doctor of Social Work 


Information regarding scholarships and fellowships is available 


MARGARET E. BISHOP 

Director of Admissions and Placement 

University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


THE JEWS 
Their History, Culture and 
Religion 


Edited by Louis Finkelstein, President, 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


Hon. Herbert H, Lehman, U. S. Senator from New 
York, says of this monumental work: “Only through 
scholarly research can we know the past, and scien- 
tific understanding of the past is an important factor 
in accurate comprehension of the problems of the 
present . . . To this end the present book, written 
by some of the world’s foremost scholars, makes a 
notable contribution. I hope the volumes will have 
a wide circulation.” A brilliant and definitive record 
of the Jewish people—their heritage, achievements 
and contemporary situation. Two volumes boxed. 

$12.00 


AMERICAN 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 
A Reappraisal 


Edited by William S. Bernard, 
with Carolyn Zeleny and Henry Miller 


This book should add momentum to growing inter- 
est in the urgent subject of immigration. Based on 
the researches of the National Committee on Immi- 
gration Policy, it surveys past and present conditions 
to make a persuasive factual case for revision of our 
archaic immigration laws. On a broader scale it 
makes clear the vital need of a new immigration 
policy to fulfill our postwar international Hae 

4.00 


DEMOCRACY’S 
COLLEGE 


Higher Education in the Local 
| Community 


By John S. Diekhoff, Associate Professor of 
English, Queens College 


The tapidly growing importance of local colleges 
makes especially timely this illuminating appraisal of 
their place, growth and future function. The author 
explores both the special problems of these colleges 
and their distinct contribution in extending educa- 
tional opportunity and service to the community. As 
the first appraisal of this higher educational de- 
velopment, the book will have wide influence as a 
basis of educational study and policy planning. $3.00 


- 


EEC, 


DYNAMICS 
OF PREJUDICE 


A Psychological and 
Sociological Study of 
Veterans 


By Bruno Bettelheim and 
Morris Janowitz, University of Chicago 


“To what extent are prejudice and discrimination the 
overt expression-of personality inadequacies? What 
is the relationship between environmental factors and 
hostility toward minority groups? To answer these 
vital questions this book reports the results of in- 
tensive interviews with a cross-section of veterans 
living in a large American city. From careful, ob- 
jective analysis of these findings, there emerges in 
this book a vivid picture of the dynamics of preju- 
dice. Studies in Prejudice Series. $3.50 


ANTI-SEMITISM AND 


EMOTIONAL DISORDER 


A Psychological 


Interpretation 
By Nathan W. Ackerman, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Marie Jahoda, New York Uni- 
versity. Foreword by Carl Binger. 


Carl Binger, the noted psychiatrist, says: ‘The au- 
thors of this book consider anti-Semitism an evil, a 
symptom of social illness. They are courageous 
enough to do battle with evil, using the combined 
weapons of their respective sciences . . . in bringing 
reason to bear on certain irrational attitudes the au- 
thors have struck a blow at once for freedom and 
for mental health.” Based on case histories of psy- 
choanalytic subjects. Studies in Prejudice Series. 

$2.50 


At your bookstore 


HARPER 
49 East 33rq 


or from 


& BROTHERS 
Street, New York 16 


